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RAGEDY at its best is a vision of the heart of life. 

The heart of life can only be laid bare in the agony 
and exultation of dreadful aéts. Commonplace people 
dislike tragedy, because they dare not suffer and can- 
not exult. The truth and rapture of man are holy 
things not lightly to be scorned. A carelessness of life 
and beauty marks the glutton, the idler, and the fool 
in their deathly path across history. 

The poetic impulse of the Renaissance is now spent. 
The poetic drama, the fruit of that impulse, is now 
dead. Until a new poctic impulse gathers, playwrights 
trying for beauty must try to create new forms in which 
beauty and the high things of the soul may pass from 
the stage to the mind. Our playwrights have all the 
powers except that power of exultation which comes 
from a delighted brooding on excessive, terrible things. 

That power is seldom granted to man; twice or thrice 
to a race perhaps, not oftener. But it seems to me 
certain that every effort, however humble, towards the 
achieving of that power helps the genius of a race to 
obtain it, though the obtaining may be fifty years after 
the strivers are dead.— JOHN MASEFIELD. 
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Scene from the Theatre Guild’s production of John Masefield’s 
The Faithful; the exit of the Ronin in A@ III. Setting 
designed by Lee Simonson. (Photograph by Francis Brugiere. ) 
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ecAmerican Drama ~Mid-Channel 


By KennetH Maccowan 


I. 


TueEsE months the American theatre is passing through the most 
interesting and significant period of its history. It has come out 
of acentury of Colonial dramas, history plays and minstrel shows, 
frontier melodramas, Civil War melodramas and Wall Street 
melodramas, small-town comedy from Broadway to Oshkosh, 
crook plays and bedroom farces, It has passed through the 
stock company, the star-stock company, the touring repertory 
company, the Daly-Wallack-Frohman organizations, the star, long- 
run and touring systems. To-day—thanks to a more or less mys- 
tical combination of the war, economics and the uncharted surge 
of the creative spirit—the American theatre is rushing ahead ata 
break-neck (and-pocketbook) speed into the most piéturesque 
and most active professional theatre in the world. It seems about 
to bring forth theatre organizations to match its producers and 
designers. And there are signs of plays and playwrights to justify 


them all. 
Il. 


Inigo Jones... . Shakespeare. 

That has been the nightmare of all thinking lovers and prop- 
agandists of the new stagecraft. Are we following the carpenters 
instead of the poets? Is Gordon Craig the prophet of a god with 
feet of papier-maché? Shakespeare played his eternal dramas 
on sunlit hustings. Inigo Jones created his mechanical marvels 
out of all the resources of a royalcourt. Shakespeare lives to-day, 
while Gordon Craig worries the problem of how to create “the 
durable theatre.”” Can the artists make it without playwrights? 
Can they make it even with poets? The final disquietude of all 
of us lovers of the new scenic art is the thought that when Inigo 
Jones did get hold of a real creator, the outcome was the same 
as when he bossed some tu’penny rhymster. The genius of Ben 
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Jonson was crushed beneath the canvas tomb of 7he Masque of 
Blackness. 

Shakespeare, 1564-1616 . . . Inigo Jones, 1573-1652. 

Here is hope: Inigo Jones came after the great days. Robert 
Jones may be coming before them. Decadence requires some- 
thing ripe enough to decay ; something great enough to make a 
descent evident. Decadence is a difficult feat for the art that has 
known no heights. Further, the first months of the new season 
have brought some native American plays of enough merit to 
make the optimistic see the Great American Drama on the edge 
of the horizon. 

The full power and domination of the new stagecraft was un- 
questionably established last spring in the twin successes of Zhe 
Jest and John Ferguson. In spite of new and more costly demon- 
strations of Belascoism in Zhe Son-Daughter and Aphrodite, this 
supremacy carries forward with still greater strength in 1919-20. 
Jones, Anisfeld and Geddes dominate the new productions of 
the Chicago Opera Company, 7ke Birthday of the Infanta, 
Aphrodite, The Love of the Three Oranges and Le Nave. The 
Metropolitan continues with these men and with Urban, Wenger 
and Pogany. No play in the slightest degree imaginative can 
reach Broadway now without the managers calling for some one 
of the dozen more or less expert practitioners of the new method. 
Even a melodrama of ’49 requires the services of Rollo Peters. 

Among the new men that the season has already established, 
the leader is Lee Simonson, one-time decorator of Washington 
Square playlets, and most promising of the artists who began at 
the Bandbox Theatre. His work was one of the three thoroughly 
satisfactory things about the Theatre Guild's first produétion of 
the season, Zhe Faithful. The other two were John Masefield’s 
magnificent prose and Rollo Peters’ a¢ting. These were the 
virtues that fought and vanquished a doubtfully dramatic second 
aét which called for aéting of impossible virtuosity. 

The story of the Forty-seven Ronin has been long familiar to 
readers of the epic lore of old Japan. Masefield’s version of this 
story of the chieftain who came to his death through the trickery 
of an upstart, and of the followers who suffered and abided that 
they might work vengeance, has been made familiar to a wider 
audience through the printed play. The play is, unfortunately, 
not of steadily mounting interest. The first aét is too much the 
best. Set with Lee Simonson’s background of cedar and cream, 
clothed in the surge of his costumes, and aéted vividly and 
beautifully by Rollo Peters, Henry Herbert and Henry Still- 
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man, the scene of trickery and death, in which it culminates, 
proved the finest and most moving opening of any play within 
my memory. Unfortunately in the second aét Masefield requires 
from the a“tor who plays the dead man’s friend a sustained half- 
hour of despair, resolution, and cunning gleaming through feigned 
drunkenness such as only players with the qualities of Mansfield, 
Ditrichstein and Arnold Daly have ever shown the virtuosity to 
accomplish. Augustin Duncan, who played John Ferguson so 
magnificently, made a sorry spectacle on the cross of this second 
aé&t. Simonson and the rest of the company managed to bring 
the third aét back to a level of interest only slightly lower than the 
first. They could not, however, make 7he Faithful so straight- 
driving and exciting a tragedy as Masefield’s Van or cause its 
dialog to take on the rare qualities of his Pompey. They were 
compelled to leave it a worthy but very difficult play, illuminated 
but not sublimated by produétion. 


ITI. 


Even before the war, New York boasted more theatres for its 
population than any city in the world. Under the stimulus of a 
peace without unemployment and of an inflation that has out- 
distanced the rise in the price of theatre tickets, the fervid interest 
of New York in the playhouse has been little short of staggering. 
The Faithful was one among about seventy new produétions 
that tumbled pell-mell into Broadway in the two months following 
the successful outcome of the aétors’ strike. They brought such 
audiences to the forty-eight first-class theatres as this most 
amusement-seeking city in the world has never known. They also 
brought some plays and playwrights of a very hopeful sort. 

The first and most American of these is Clarence. Its distinétion 
is that it is pure Tarkington. It transfers to the stage just the 
sort of broad and hilarious sketches of young America in which 
the novelist has won his most abiding fame. Asa piece of play- 
making C/arence is neat enough to be effective, and irresponsible 
enough not to care whether it fits the formulas. It is quite satis- 
fied with being a vehicle for extraordinarily amusing people, 
mostly very well a¢ted, with the name-part played to comic per- 
fe€tion by Alfred Lunt. The best part of the whole entertainment 
is that Booth Tarkington made the play all by himself. The man 
whose true sense of chara¢ter (in novels) has never before reached 
the footlights intaét, succeeds in this undertaking with apparent 
ease, once he is rid of collaborators. At last we find a playwright 
who ought to be able to do completely and to our entire satisfac- 
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tion the thing that George M. Cohan, at the head of the journey- 
men of Broadway, has haltingly accomplished. It is the creation 
of true American comedy, unstudied from the sophisticated mod- 
els of Europe. 

IV. 


At the same time, we have in Declassée an American play 
very evidently drawn from those models—as much of our serious 
drama hasalways been—and yet showing us something of America 
that we had hardly thought possible. An admirable vehicle for 
extraordinarily fine aéting by Ethel Barrymore, Declassée is by 
the last person to be suspected of nursing an ambition to write 
a better “social drama’’—as Clayton Hamilton, for some unknown 
reason, calls it—than Pinero. Zoé Akins is chiefly known to the 
American theatre for her Papa—smart in the American fashion, 
and Zhe Magical City, a skilful playlet of a flavor that might be 
approximated if the advertisement-writer who visualizes Djer 
Kiss tried his hand at booming Robert W. Chambers. In 
Declassée Miss Akins has taken the Pinero heroine—a smart 
noblewoman of London—and the Pinero problem—what will 
happen if she loses her grip on the social proprieties. Miss Akins 
takes the lady to America—following her fall from society—and 
involves her in declassée difficulties which ultimately bring her 
“an ambiguous proposal”’ from a rich American Jew who has 
colleéted everything else that is beautiful or notable in life. (In 
his playing Claude King realizes the distinétive qualities of this 
man so clearly that the situation is unusually convincing.) She 
is about to be made the wife instead of the mistress of this 
magnetic and finely-drawn man when the cause of her former 
troubles turns up. Although there seems to be no bar here to 
as happy a future as a woman of such small spiritual resources 
may win in such a marriage, the heroine is adventitiously run 
over by a taxicab. There are other points besides the ending at 
which the play flounders away frum the necessary truth. But 
there is throughout Dec/assée a certain fine intelleétual quality 
rare among American plays. Its dialog is in the best sense 
literary. It accords in phrases and ideas with the educational 
polish and emotional limitations of the people of what Bernard 
Shaw calls “heartbreak house and horseback hall.’’ Somewhere, 
I know, between C/arence’s absurdities and the gravities of 
Declassée, somewhere between children of little moment and 
grownups of no moment at all, lies American life ; and somewhere 
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Screen designed by Lee Simonson for the Theatre Guild’s production of The Faithful, 
representing a Japanese landscape in winter. (Photograph by Francis Brugiére. ) 
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between the wayward sketches of Tarkington and the deliberately 
schooled etchings of Miss. Akins, lies drama for our American 
theatre. 

V. 

This point is attained by none of the other three new American 
plays worth talking about—Pa/my Days, His Honor Abe Potash 
and Wedding Bells. The skill of Augustus Thomas plays some 
part in Palmy Days, but hardly more than Wilton Lackaye. 
The plot is a modulated melodrama of the days of '49, with less 
excitement and a bit more chara¢terization than the early Thomas 
dramas held. At times it seems on the point of truly visualizing 
a great gone time. Then again it becomes simply a vehicle for 
a delightful fusing of playwright and player in the sketch of an 
old miner who once was dresser to Edwin Forrest and now poses 
as exponent of the Bard. 

In His Honor Abe Potash we see still more clearly the player 
as playwright. The tale is a simple old thing—just stage-politics 
with one of Montague Glass’s closely observed Jewish merchants 
as the traditional heroic mayor, beset by the gang. Its convention- 
alities are less offensive than most. They set off admirably the 
brilliant aéting of Barney Bernard as Abe. It is a sterling, un- 
compromised impersonation, a work of the highest excellence. 

Wedding Bells is excellently aéted by Wallace Eddinger, 
Margaret Lawrence, John Hardwood and Philip Ames. Well 
and skilfully staged by Edgar Selwyn, it is deliciously funny. 
But a warmer interest resides in the faét that its author, Salisbury 
Field, has succeeded in writing an American comedy with the 
thinnest sort of plot, in which deftness of dialog and neatness of 
wit can stand comparison with the gossamer distinction of such 
an English play as Somerset Maugham’s 7oo Many Husbands. 
Like Declassée, Wedding Bells is, in a sense, imitative; it is in a 
foreign tradition. But when American playwrights can master 
a skill in comic dialog which doesn't have to stretch for points 
and jokes, there is nothing in particular to prevent their applying 
it to more American ends. 

As for Zoo Many Husbands itself—aéted with delightful deli- 
cacy by Lawrence Grossmith, Kenneth Douglas and Estelle 
Winwood, this satire on English types, English viewpoints and 
even English methods of conduéting war, is the most amusing 
comedy that England has sent us since Fanny's First Play. 
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VI. 


Though the new season has shown us that we have a playwright 
of first distinétion in Booth Tarkington, and playwrights who can 
turn out drama and comedy of high life with all the qualities of 
Pinero and Maugham, it has as yet presented us with no Ameri- 
can substitutes for the authors of 7he Lost Leader and Abraham 
Lincoln, At the present writing John Drinkwater’s fine drama 
still impends, and must be reserved for a later review; yet its 
remarkable dramatization of a great American can hardly be 
ignored in any discussion of Lennox Robinson’s play about the 
great Irishman, Charles Stuart Parnell. Both these plays bring 
before us a kind and a quality of English playwriting that we 
are all too likely to ignore—the vivid and plausible reconstruétion 
in thoroughly modern terms of the living dead. Bernard Shaw 
began it—as he began most good things of the English theatre— 
with his Napoleon in 7he Man of Destiny, his Cesar in Cesar 
and Cleopatra and his General Burgoyne in Zhe Devil’s Disciple. 
Since then we have had Masefield’s Pompey and Philip, the King, 
George Moore’s scenario, 7e Apostle, Herbert Trench’s Napo- 
leon, Robinson’s 7he Dreamers, about Robert Emmett, as well as 
The Lost Leader, and Abraham Lincoln. The fascination of such 
playwriting goes far beyond the possibility that through it our 
boys and girls and a few of our history-writers besides Robinson 
and Breasted may come to see the great ones as living humans 
and not as lay-figures such as people the newspapers. It is the 
fascination of meeting the moving currents of the races embodied 
and expressed through those men whose fortune it was to accord 
most greatly with them or whose distinétion it was to be of such 
power as to turn them aside. 

Such fascinations are a part of the 7he Lost Leader, yet frankly 
not the major part. Robinson's play begins as an exciting sort 
of deteétive-ghost story, in which a modern psychiatrist draws 
out of the dreams of a broken old Irishman the truth that he is 
the great ‘‘uncrowned king of Ireland,’’ whose face, according 
to tradition, was never seen in the coffin. There is a dramatic 
and spiritual thrill, in this first a¢t, of a kind unique in our theatre. 
Naturally it cannot be maintained during the rest of the play. 
Instead we have the manifold reactions of Irish life to the news 
of Parnell’s return, and finally the man’s own deep refleétions 
on the need of his country, and his accidental and ironic death 
at the hands of a blind follower. 











Four Designs by Norman-Bel Geddes for the 
Chicago Opera Association's production of La Nave, a new 
opera by Italo Montemezzi, libretto by Gabriele D’ Annun- 
zio, which was performed at the Auditorium Theatre, Chi- 
cago, in November. Above is the scene for the Prologue. 
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The Lost Leader is as well aéted as any drama of the past year— 
barring John Ferguson. Robert T. Haines and J. M. Kerrigan 
take relatively small parts with distinétion. As Parnell, Frank 
Conroy achieves a very rare visual impression of spiritual great- 
ness. On the side of produétion, Livingston Platt—a well-trained 
if not over-robust artist—is at his happiest in the lighting of the 
interior of the small Irish inn. He achieves that most difficult 
of problems—naturalistic and yet dramatic lamplight—as no 
other art director has done in recent memory. 


VIIl. 


Meantime, what of the organization of the theatre? While the 
crafts of writing and produétion advance, what of the craft of 
management? What of the prospects for the erection of the 
repertory theatre? They are good. They are better than they 
have been since the beginning of the war. And this in spite of 
a Broadway season of the greatest prosperity in years. There 
are signs: The Theatre Guild goes on—and the Provincetown 
Players and the Neighborhood Playhouse. Arthur Hopkins keeps 
a character and a clientele for his Plymouth Theatre by planning 
to revive Redemption there, following 7he Jest, and then to present 
John Barrymore in another vivid produétion. Further he begins 
experimental matinées at his theatre with Gorky’s Nachtasy/, and 
rumor conne¢ts his name with plans for a new house of genuine 
repertory. And the Jewish Art Theatre, established at the old 
Garden, demonstrates, under the hand of Emanuel Reicher, the 
possibility of creating a sturdy art under conditions that also 
create an audierce to understand it and pay for it. 
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Playwrights and Professors 
By Wacter Pricnarp Eaton 


It is quite possible for the writer in the practical theatre— 
and by practical theatre, we mean the theatre which offers enter- 
tainment at a price and thus supports its workers—to under- 
estimate the debt the theatre owes to its theorists, even to those 
men who are professors, a term less honored on Broadway than 
Brattle Street. Yet it would be rather difficult, we fancy, to 
name any two men in America who have inspired an under- 
standing love of dramatic art in more young men (and young 
women) than Professor George P. Baker of Harvard and Professor 
Brander Matthews of Columbia. The wit at the Players Club 
who remarked that the Columbia group of dramatists were all 
Brandered with the same Matthews was paying a perhaps un- 
intended compliment to the professor's influence, an influence 
so strong that it has sent man after man out of Columbia filled 
with a desire to work in the theatre. 

The recent success of the two volumes of one-aét plays written 
at Harvard and Radcliffe under Professor Baker's influence—a 
success not only among readers but in the test of scores of 
amateur performances—is alone sufficient vindication of the 
academic study of dramatic composition. Did it have no immedi- 
ate effect at all upon the professional theatre, so pronounced an 
effect in the amateur theatre would be worth all the effort. 

In the light of the influence of these two men, who have given 
us from their classrooms playwrights, critics, scene designers, 
actors, etc., it is interesting to turn to their most recent books, 
and to see, if possible, how far the ‘academic’ attitude towards 
the theatre, the theorizing attitude, holds a value for us who have, 
presumably, advanced beyond the pupil stage (though, to be sure, 
no man worthy of attention ever ceases to be a pupil to ex- 
perience). 

Professor Matthews’ latest book is called Zhe Principles of 
Playmaking, but if any hopeful aspirant to the mantle of Shake- 
speare or Fitch hopes to ljearn his trade by a perusal of these 
pages, he will be doomed to disappointment. Ina series of more 
or less unrelated papers, the author ranges from a discussion of 
the theories of Aristotle, Lessing and Sarcey to memories of 
Edwin Booth and an essay on Matthew Arnold and the Theatre. 
But he nowhere tells anybody how to write a play. Rather he 
discusses the plays which have been written, and sets forth what 
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seem to him certain laws deducible from them, as opposed to 
the mere rules or fashions of this or that period. He is the teacher 
of architeéture who discourses on proportion, on the usesof detail, 
on the underlying principles of struéture, not the teacher who 
supplies the draftsman technique, the mathematics, the planning. 

Professor Matthews’ point of view toward the drama is too well 
known by now to require exposition. Like Walkley in England, 
he rests on Aristotle and runs with Brunetiére. Some of us may 
think that he overstresses the part an audience plays—that is, he 
gives an audience too little credit for individual judgments, pushing 
the theory of ‘mob psychology’ beyond a reasonable point, and 
also makes the ‘success’ ofa play too dependent upon its immedi- 
ate effeét in the playhouse. There was a long period, for instance, 
when Shakespeare could not succeed in the theatre, yet his plays 
remained great drama. For a long time American audiences 
did not accept Ibsen. They were forced to accept him—by Ibsen. 
In other words, Professor Matthews’ advice to playwrights to go 
to the theatre constantly and study the successes, to see what 
makes them succeed, is possibly dangerous doétrine, and certainly 
unnecessary. We find, too, a shade of amusement in his theory 
of the need of music-drama to stick to the romantic, the far away, 
illustrated by Madame Butterfly and the drink of whiskey; for is 
not Madame Butterfly the most popular opera on the stage to-day? 
However, theories quite aside (and the Brunetiére theory of drama 
as a clash of wills, so constantly urged by Professor Matthews, 
particularly annoys us at times), it is this author’s deep knowledge 
of plays and players and playhouses, his devotion to the task of 
speculating endlessly about them, his vast sympathy for them 
and his unfailing interest in everything which concerns them, 
that makes us understand how he has influenced young men, of 
keen minds and alert curiosity, winning their sympathies and 
their enthusiasms, also, for the theatre. If the stage does not 
owe much to Professor Matthews, and if the playwrights do not 
owe much because of awakened interest in critical speculation 
about their art, there is no such thing as debt. When shall we 
have done with the cheap belief that to ‘theorize’, to be ‘academic’, 
is to be useless? When shall we realize that until theory does 
enter into our work, until intelleétual interest is awakened in the 
young, we can have no real criticism and no reasoned progress? 

Professor Baker's book is of a totally different stamp. It is 
not a colleétion of essays on the theatre, but the ordered study 
of the praétical task of putting a play together, so far as this 
study can be embodied in a book and divorced from the personal 
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equation. It deals in theory not at all, except as a preliminary. 
Yet Professor Baker’s preliminary theories are interesting. First, 
of course, since he is to teach the pupil how to write a drama, he 
must needs define drama. That is dramatic, he says, ‘which by 
representation of imaginary personages interests, through its 
emotions, an average audience assembled in a theatre.’ He does 
not deny that drama is most frequently a contest, a clash of wills, 
but it certainly is not always that. He would, practically, define 
drama as something crcating emotional response ; and further, he 
defines ‘theatric’ as the dramatic made fit for pra¢tical presen- 
tation in a theatre. To make a dramatic idea theatric, in this 
good sense of the word, is, he says, the mission of technique— 
and to show the way is the mission of his book. 

He does not pretend to tell any writer how to express himself 
in an individual idiom; if that could be done differently in each 
individual case. But he, like Professor Matthews, finds certain 
technical laws of the drama eternal, as opposed to tricks and 
rules, and by pointing them out in detailed studies, he shows 
the way to master the basic, essential steps every dramatist must 
take in shaping a play for the theatre. 

The first value of Professor Baker’s book, one is inclined to 
say, is its thoroughness, its painstaking search for apt and illumi- 
nating illustration. Page after page, often in parallel columns, 
of examples are cited, showing how dramatists of the past and 
present have met the various problems of exposition, suspense, 
charaéter revelation, natural and revealing dialogue, and so on. 
Often two versions of the same scene are presented. Nothing 
whatever, in the practical part of the book, is left to theory. It 
is all stuff from the workshop. Yet, paradoxically, theory is never 
quite absent. The critical instinct is probing for the reason of 
every step and illuminating the process. Nowhere is this clearer 
than in his chapters on characterization. He agrees largely with 
Galsworthy that ‘character is plot’, and by parallel illustrations 
he shows how the same ‘situation’, tame or ineffective in one 
version, becomes tinglingly alive when the dramatist lets his 
charaéters take it in hand. ‘*When in doubt, when your transition 
scenes don’t work out, when your act becomes clogged, stop 
and become better acquainted with your characters’’, is the gist 
of his advice. Because drama is emotion, the deepest and surest 
drama must inevitably result from charaéter. 

It is practical advice, which not a few of our pra¢ticing play- 
wrights would do well to heed, that every dramatist, facing the 
further development of his story, should not at once cast about 
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for further situations, but should first see whether he has extraéted 
all he can of complication and revelation out of the character 
clashes naturally incident to the existing situation. An aét of 
a dozen situations may very well be less absorbing and rich than 
one of a single situation worked out to the full. “Intimate 
knowledge of his charaéters is the only safe foundation for the 
ambitious playwright”, Professor Baker says, to which we cry 
Amen! And never was this truth more disregarded than in the 
American theatre to-day where we are still under the spell of 
the trick drama, the search for novelty of theme and fresh twist 
of plot. 

In his chapters on Dialogue the teacher holds no less firmly 
to the basic need of understanding the characters. In these 
chapters, also, he has something to say—but too little—about 
the actors. It is a fault of this book, as of all books on playwriting, 
that the perpetual consciousness of the actor in the dramatist’s 
mind as he works cannot be expounded. No doubt it was to fill 
this very want, primarily, that Professor Baker started his work- 
shop theatre in conjunction with his classes in composition. A 
dramatist must not only feel what words will express a character 
and a situation, but what words can best be spoken by an aétor. 
He must know what effects the a¢tor can secure by gesture, by 
facial expression, more potently than by words. (Professor Baker's 
remarks on Pantomime are shrewd and sensible, but he cannot 
teach a novice to know how expressive his players can be. Only 
the instinct which comes from praétice in the theatre will teach 
him that. It is interesting to observe how Barrie, for example, 
has advanced in pantomime understanding.) Similarly it might 
be urged that Professor Baker neglects the possibilities of lighting, 
grouping, setting, in the creation of that total emotional effect 
which is aéted drama. But doubtless he would urge that this, 
too, can only be taught in the school of experience. 

Not the least valuable part of the book is a concluding chapter 
on scenarios, which contains the complete author's scenario of 
Kismet, with notes on subsequent changes. This chapter helps 
to drive home the common-sense lesson of the entire book—the 
lesson of clearness, coherence, the need of so definite a knowledge 
of the characters, so well-realized a purpose, that the aétion may, 
in summary, tell a good story, with emphasis in the proper places 
and the guiding idea held like a beacon. 

Frankly a book of technical instruétion for beginning play- 
wrights, to aid them in mastering those first principles which, 
under self-instru¢ction, are often so painfully mastered, or never 
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quite grasped, this volume at the same time by its theory of the 
first principles, and by its copious illustrations of them from fine 
examples, becomes of interest to all students and lovers of the 
theatre, making for a better understanding of dramatic art and 
a richer background of judgment and enjoyment. 

In all departments of American life, and particularly, perhaps, 
in the theatre, the absurd pose of contempt for the ‘highbrow’ 
by the ‘lowbrow’ (and sometimes the equally absurd patronage 
of the ‘lowbrow’ by the ‘highbrow’) has worked much evil, 
opening the gap between enjoyment and critical contemplation 
which makes enjoyment unthinking and criticism dull. There 
should, of course, be no such gap, and when men like Brander 
Matthews and George P. Baker are filling young minds with 
enthusiasm as well as critical curiosity, we, on our part, hail the 
enthusiasm and refuse to quarrel much with any of the critical 
theory. 


Dramatic Technique by George Pierce Baker (Boston: Houghton Miff- 
lin Co.); Zhe Principles of Playmaking, by Brander Matthews (New York 
Charles Scribner’s Sons). 














The English Theatre During and 
After the War 


By Gusert Cannan 


Tue English theatre, which before 1914 had made some at- 
tempt to advance by a rather feeble clutching at German 
methods, disappeared in the calamity. The temporary war- 
population which flooded the metropolis was willing to fall into 
any place of public resort which opened its doors, and the sub- 
urbans and provincials who for the first time found themselves 
with money to spare, innocently accepted the London theatre as 
the London theatre. The war-public was a public without in- 
instruction or critical standards, and, as there were not enough 
music-halls, the theatres flourished. 

At first some attempt was made to be martial and patriotic; 
but nobody wanted to be martial or patriotic in the theatre. 
Shakespeare’s Henry /V and Henry V were put on but quickly 
withdrawn, and it was accepted that the war-public as a matter 
of fact simply wanted somewhere to sit down that was not the 
lounge of a hotel or the parlor of a boarding-house. It was a 
public new to the theatre and it knew nothing of the reputation 
of aétor-managers, who accordingly disappeared. Syndicates 
were formed, chiefly with American or Colonial money, and the 
theatres were exploited sans phrase as places of public resort. 
The strangest plays were produced by the queerest managements 
with the oddest aétors and they succeeded. 

As the war went on even the staidest Londoners could not 
stay at home and the theatre business grew with restaurant 
business and cinema business. Charlie Chaplin’s reputation 
grew, very properly, from that of a popular buffoon to that of a 
great artist, but no other reputation was made. The theatre, 
from being a mother of a few household names, became anony- 
mous. The theatre of Pinero, Barrie, Shaw, Barker disappeared 
in the flood. A Pinero play was produced; a Barrie play was 
produced, but without the old réclame. A public had arisen 
which knew not these Josephs, yet apparently had no prophets of 
its own and required none. Shaw was suspect: he had written 
Common-sense about the War. With Shaw under a cloud, the 
Repertory Movement in the provinces, which had depended 
enormously upen his vogue, collapsed, except in Birmingham 
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where John Drinkwater, backed by Barry Jackson, kept the 
tattered flag flying. Shakespeare was performed at the Old Vic, 
the people’s theatre in South London, and save in these two 
humble and frequented places the drama had no home. 

That situation continued into the armistice, when the desire 
for public entertainment from a dumb passion became a frenzy. 
The public jazzed its jubilation and groups of dramatic enthusi- 
asts began to form, gathering their ranks for the pursuit of 
Mecenas, the swollen profiteer. Prospectuses flew about and 
over London like flocks of geese. The newspapers, reopening 
their correspondence columns, revealed the old controversies 
and the old controversialists, vociferous. Soon there were an 
Art Theatre, a British Drama League, a proposed Little Theatre 
on the American model, a travelling theatre, a Shakesneare 
company for Stratford-on-Avon, and Mr. Arnold Bennett and 
Mr. Nigel Playfair discovered a derelict playhouse in Hammer- 
smith and opened it as a home for lost repertory plays, at first 
without success. 

Stanley Houghton’s Younger Generation had certainly not 
survived the war. Shakespeare was proposed but shelved when’ 
news came that Drinkwater’s long years of work had borne fruit 
in Abraham Lincoln which had induced the citizens of Birming-! 
ham to visit the Repertory Theatre as a matter of course. The 
play was transferred to Hammersmith and had the inevitable 
triumph of the first intelligent play of the post-war period. 

I should mention here that a contributing cause of the success 
of Lincoln in Birmingham was the breakdown of the touring- 
system owing to the restriction in railway-traffic and the raising 
of freights. In England we wait until systems collapse before 
we mend our ways and even then we are in no great hurry about 
it. Nor are we in any hurry now. 

There is an immense demand for public entertainment, but it 
will be a long time before that crystallizes out into an active 
demand for drama, that is, for quality in the entertainment. 
Individual artists will make their success as in the past without 
greatly affecting the situation or the organization of the theatre 
which is at present in the hands of wealthy syndicates composed 
of men who know more of horses and boxers than they do of 
human nature and its zsthetic needs. They understand success 
and they back a¢tors and actresses as they back Jimmy Wilde 
or Joe Beckett. The British public, which is in the main a 
sporting public, understands that, approves and asks nothing 
better, though it knows and loves sincerity when it sees it. 
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I am not, and never have been, of those who blame the public 
for the calamities that overtake us in literature and the drama, 
and the present state of things in the London theatre seems to 
me to be healthy because it is absolutely without pretention. 
Those men who want money can get it without being under the 
necessity of assuming an air of nobility; while those who care 
about the pleasure of doing good work can take their time 
about it and are given room in which to ride this particular 
hobby-horse. It is becoming plain that the theatre cannot com- 
pete with the music-hall and must create its own public out of 
the millions who know vaguely that there is an acute colleétive 
pleasure to be got out of four walls and a stage, provided there 
are the artists who know their job. 

There lies the rub! In the theatre by our old system there 
was no means by which young people could learn their trade, 
or discover any art save that of exploiting their personalities, and 
so we are without young a¢tors and aétresses of any serious 
training. And we are without playhouses which can afford to 
experiment. From that point of view the success of Abraham 
Lincoln is a bit of a nuisance, for it takes Drinkwater away from 
Birmingham and blocks the Hammersmith theatre. There re- 
main the Old Vic and the Bridger Adams company that did so 
well at Stratford-on-Avon. But, as I have pointed out, we British 
are never in a hurry, and once you get theatrical companies 
forming, their powers of parturition are quite remarkable. It is 
most unlikely that the old touring system will be revived, for 
it depended on the a¢tor-manager system in London. Places 
like Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, Edinburgh that 
have already swallowed the ground-bait of repertoryism are 
bound to attra¢ét the companies that will form out of those already 
in existence, and before very long they will find themselves with 
modern theatres properly designed and equipped for modern 
audiences, and such theatres will in due course produce their 
dramatists, because theatres always do, as Moscow produced 
Tchekov, the Court Galsworthy, Manchester Houghton, the 
Abbey Synge, etc., etc. 

And here I should point out that we English, never being in a 
hurry, like other people to do the spade-work for us; and we are 
under the impression that you in America have done a great deal 
of spade-work in the theatre. Movements nowdays are not local. 
The Moscow Art Theatre has had its repercussion in America just 
as Isadora Duncan has her share in the evolution of the Russian 
Ballet. Dramatic art is one of the first human things to become 
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consciously inter-, or rather super-, national, and is therefore at 
the present time of the most{vital importance in any, number of 
directions. I know that in the|English theatre without*dire¢t'and 
continual contaét with the dramatic artists of other countries we 
are hopeless. We can neither hear nor see clearly, and we can- 
not set about our first great task, which is to discover and re- 
veal our tradition and release it from the lumber with which it 
is overlaid. Our tradition like our language is America’s, and it 
is here in the sharing of their common great inheritance that they 
can meet and work together until they have given to the drama 
its rightful place in social organization. I claim for it, and there 
are many with me, the first—I would have it—the best meeting- 
place of the imaginations and the passions of the people, the home 
of their vision, the trumpet of their aspiration. I do not believe 
that any community working alone can make it so, but with the 
artists of all countries joining together they can create a currency 
of ideals by which there shall in time be evolved a spiritual life 
which shall dominate the turbulence and unrest of that existence 
from which, impatient and sickened of its futile sufferings, we 
are emerging. 

I put the claims of the theatre high because of all means of 
expression it is the most powerful, and the most easily under- 
standed of the people. I put those claims high because the theatre 
is the one means by which the people can be instructed through 
delight and I do not believe that any other form of instruétion 
is yalid. If, then, these claims are accepted by artists both in 
Great Britain and in America, they have a common goal, a 
common aim, and they should, between them, be able to create 
a theatre so noble that it will gather into itself artists in every 
kind, workers in every intellectual field, and become the living 
heart of that university which is surely the dream of every think- 
ing, feeling human being. 
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Stage Construction for Small Theatres 
and Community Buildings 


By Irvine Picuer 


ARCHITECTURAL ineptitudes are more likely to be perpetuated and 
in time condoned than those in any other art. Generally speaking, 
a bad painting is scrapped, poor music remains unpublished and 
unplayed (along with much good music, no doubt), and bad 
books, after a time, cease to be read. But a building is somehow 
inescapable. Having a durability that needs no treasuring, and 
being erected more often for use than for beauty, a building 
generally achieves longevity, and the bad art crumbles no sooner 
than the good stone. Usefulness, great initial cost, sturdy stuff, 
are all against a building’s being put out of the way merely 
because it is ugly. Or even, as a matter of fact, because it does 
not successfully serve the purpose for which it was erected. 

As people live in a house, or work, day after day, in a store or 
factory or public building, they become used to inconveniences, 
bad arrangement, and lack of proper facilities. They complain 
for a time, perhaps, and then forget. And after a while, when 
the house has become home, or the large building has gathered 
tradition, a sort of admiration settles upon it. What is really 
plain ugly or wrong or bad appears quaint and full of “atmos- 
phere.” And is imitated. Style and tradition embalm the very 
features that make the building a bad building. 

In the theatre, this perpetuation of musty, tradition-hallowed 
faults of construction has been carried to an extraordinary ex- 
treme. There is more ritual, one might believe, in constructing 
a stage and auditorium in accordance with honored custom than 
there is in the building of a church. In the more modern theatres, 
there have been notable improvements over the theatres of a gen- 
eration ago; but in the auditoriums and stages of schools, clubs 
and societies and in other public or semi-public buildings in which 
such facilities are included as a sort of side issue, the ancient law 
is observed. The average high school stage seems to be inspired 
by the faint recollection of a visit to the theatre, supplemented by 
the examination of old prints illustrating the stage of Inigo Jones. 


To-day, by a concerted movement throughout the country, hun- 
dreds of community houses are being planned as war memorials. 
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These buildings are designed to include facilities for all the social 
and recreational interests of the communities they will serve. 
Practically all of them will include stages and auditoriums. At 
the same time, hundreds of new school buildings are being 
planned, and these, too, will have stages intended to be useful for 
dramatic productions. But unless architects have at their disposal 
much more technical knowledge of the producers’ requirements 
than in the past, it is certain that most of these auditoriums and 
stages will be bad—as are the auditoriums and stages in most 
existing schools. It is to forestall some of the common mistakes 
that this paper has been prepared—to describe them in detail, and 
to set up against them the ideal features toward which the 
designers of such structures should strive. 

I believe that the memorial halls are destined to play so large 
a part in community life that they must have removed from them 
every obstacle to their fullest usefulness. I need not enumerate 
here the many indications that the theatre and the drama are tak- 
ing a new place in the social and cultural life of the country. 
One of the finest services that the memorial community house 
can render is to provide a home for the dramatic impulse of the 
community—not a makeshift home, but one worthy of the fine 
art of the drama and the fine craft of the theatre. It does not 
matter whether or not the building is to be large and pretentious 
or small and inexpensive; but it matters that it should be fitted 
to the least detail to fulfill its function efficiently and beautifully. 

In the course of a rather varied experience in the theatre— 
amateur and professional, little and big, commercial and “art’”—I 
have encountered practically all the mistakes that are made in 
stage construction. I have found them to be of two sorts—mis- 
takes of imitation and mistakes of ingenuity. 

The first type of mistake is easy enough to account for. 
Usually, the auditoriums and stages of schools have been intended 
primarily for use as “chapels” or assembly halls. There has been 
a feeling on the part of school authorities that the dramatic 
instinct is in some way unwholesome and that its expression 
should be discouraged. As often as not the design of the school 
stage has been a conspiracy to thwart its growth. The attitude 
of the authorities has recently changed somewhat, but with the 
change has come very little more intelligence in the matter. 
Where, before, they were careful to obstruct, they are now merely 
negligent, leaving the architect to his own devices. The proceed- 
ing is very much at random, and experts are rarely consulted. 
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In the largest high school in one of the greatest midwestern 
cities, I have seen a stage built no more than five years ago in 
which is exemplified almost every stage feature of the civil war 
period—a vast curved apron, grooves for wings, and a stage floor 
sloping from the back wall toward the footlights. 

The other type of error one encounters is usually made by a 
clever man who has observed the more modern practices in build- 
ing large theatres, and attempts to adapt them to a space utterly 
inadequate or wrongly shaped for the purpose. Usually, he 
cramps his space hopelessly and renders it even less useful for 
its purpose than it might have been had no such ingenuity been 
displayed. The finely equipped stage of the Artists’ Guild Thea- 
tre in St. Louis is an admirable replica in little of a fully equipped 
stage of the commercial theatre. But the stagehouse is so small 
that the fly gallery at the left and the paint bridge at the back are 
a constant embarrassment. The stage would have been more 
workable if these devices had not been employed. 

These errors of construction, after all, indicate but one thing— 
that the stage has been regarded as a characteristic type of struc- 
ture, to be built according to established rules, rather than as a 
place designed to fulfill a peculiar function. A stage is a space 
on which a dramatic action is to be revealed before an audience. 
Whatever the space at the builder’s disposal—its size or shape— 
or whatever the building he must remodel, that is the only thing 
to be considered. A play is to be given. The players must be 
seen and heard. There must be means for them to enter the pres- 
ence of the audience, and exit. The space on which they appear 
must be illuminated. Somehow the space set aside for the player 
shall be able to suggest, either by means of scenery as it is com- 
monly understood, or by some conventional arrangement, perma- 
nent or variable, a world in which the character he portrays 
might move. 

Beginning with this much specification and no more, I propose 
to work out with some definiteness the principles underlying the 
construction of an ideal stage and the relation of the auditorium 
to it, bearing in mind all the while the fact that many of the 
stages in the War Memorial Buildings are to be small, that large 
sums cannot always be spent on them, and that they must in most 
cases serve a variety of purposes. 

The first consideration is that of visibility. A sight line drawn 
from any seat in the auditorium should give a clear view of the 
entire stage. As a general rule, therefore, the seating space 
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should be very little wider than the stage opening. A sight line 
drawn from a seat to the right or the left of the proscenium arch 
past the corresponding side of the arch will cut off that corner 
of the stage. The closer the seat is to the stage the greater is 
the part of the stage concealed. (See Fig. 1.) Accordingly, it 
is the custom in most modern theatres to narrow the auditorium 
as it approaches the stage, so that the front of the seating is no 
greater in width than the width of the proscenium. The rear of 
the auditorium is slightly wider. (See Fig. 2.) 

The general plan of the best modern American theatres is rect- 
angular with the side walls converging toward the stage, begin- 
ning at a point about two-thirds of the way from the back. The 
seats are in concentric rows following a curve drawn from a 
center approximately at the middle of the back-wall of the stage. 
The back wall of the auditorium follows the curve of the seats. 
The Little Theatre in New York is built on this plan. Where 
balconies are included, they have only a slight curve, approxi- 
mately the same as that of the orchestra seats. 

It is a common fault of school auditoriums that the seating is 
extended. to the right and the left of the stage, so that a consid- 
erable number of seats are valueless for seeing. They preserve, 
also, for no known reason, other than that it has been the theatre 
practice, the apron, projecting far beyond the line of the pro- 
scenium arch. 

A second requirement for assuring direct sight lines from 
every seat to the stage is an inclined floor. In many cases, this 
appears an insuperable difficulty. Auditoriums which must be 
used as a gymnasium or dance halls require level floors. Often, 
then, the stage is elevated at a greater height from the floor than 
usual, in the belief that this device will overcome the lack of an 
inclined floor. On the contrary, it merely makes the spectator 
tilt his head at an uncomfortable angle, makes the players appear 
preternaturally tall, and, as they move toward the back of the 
stage, conceals the lower part of their bodies. The best height 
for a stage, whether with inclined or flat auditorium, is three 
feet, nine inches. 

A number of means may be used to provide an inclined floor 
when performances are to be given in a hall which must be used 
for many purposes. In Copley Hall, Boston, movable risers were 
installed, each row of seats being lifted about six inches above the 
row in front. This scheme has the advantage of being the least 
costly at the beginning, but this consideration is outweighed by 
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Auditorium of the Arts and Crafts Theatre, Detroit. The the- 
atre here is used for many purposes, and the picture indicates 
how a playhouse may be fitted informally and beautifully into 
a building not designed primarily for dramatic produétions. 
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First-floor plan of the Munich Art Theatre (see page 57). 
Note that the seats shown here form only a part of the main 
floor se€tion, as indicated in the plans on the page opposite. 
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Above is a section showing the arrangement and struétural features of the 
Munich Art Theatre. Below is the second-floor plan. It should be noted 
that the seats here are not a balcony but a continuation, on the same floor 
slope, of the seats shown in the main-floor plan on the page opposite. 
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Figure 1.—Plan of the theatre at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh. The sight lines from the sides of the auditorium are badly distorted, 
evidently to preserve the novel architeétural effe&t of an elliptical room. By 
drawing lines from the outmost seats in the first five rows, it can be seen that 
spectators there will be shut off from any view of more than half the stage space. 
The one outstanding feature here is the large ammount of space given to scenery 
storage room and green room. 


a host of disadvantages. The trestles and platforms occupy a 
large storage space when not in use, they are not a hundred per- 
cent safe, and they emit a squeak with every footstep. Moreover, 
they increase, to some degree, the fire hazard. 

Far more ingenious and needing no storage space is the device 
employed by Lawrence Ewald in building the Little Theatre of 
the Artists’ Guild, St. Louis. The theatre occupies a wing of the 
building used ordinarily as an art gallery, and has a level floor. 
When performances are to be given, the theatre seats are bolted 
to the floor, and the back half of the floor, which is built in one 
piece, hinged at the middle of the auditorium, is lifted at the rear 
by a four-ton hydraulic jack until a pitch of about one inch per 
foot is obtained. 

Another device, proposed for a great municipal auditorium in 
a western city, will not so readily commend itself for general use, 
because of the great initial cost and because of the depth of 
cellarage required under the auditorium. Here the entire floor 
was to make a semi-revolution. On one side of the revolving 
plane was a smooth flooring ; on the other, seats were bolted. 
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When the floor can be built with a permanent slope, either a 
simple incline or an incline in the form of a parabolic curve is 
used. The latter form is preferable. 

In many places the fire laws regulate the pitch of the floor to 
one inch per foot. With rows of seats spaced at the legal mini- 
mum of thirty-two inches this does not give enough clearance for 
the people in each row to see over the heads of those in the row 
in front. For a decent degree of comfort, a little seating capacity 
should be sacrificed, and the rows spaced thirty-six inches apart. 

If possible, there should be a gradient of two inches to the 
foot, giving a difference of elevation between rows of six inches. 
If the law prevents the two-inch grade, the same effect can be 
produced by “staggering” the seats. That is, the seats of alter- 
nate rows are set in direct alignment, while the intermediate rows 
are set half a seat-width to the right or left. Thus spectators 
will look between the shoulders of those immediately in front of 
them, and will be able to see over the heads of those in the 
second row in front, who, by such an arrangement, will be sitting 
in a direct line with them. There will thus be a six-inch difference 
between each two rows of seats. 

With an auditorium from every part of which the stage can 
be seen, from every seat of which all the words of the actors can 
be heard,* there will be little fault to be found. Its comfort, 
its ventilation, its isolation from street noises, its protection 
against fire—these are matters which need not be treated here, 
and which have been written of elsewhere more adequately than 
I could write of them. As for its decoration, there are no rules 
to govern that. If the designer has bad taste, there is no 
help for it, except to avoid him. If he is an artist, let him exer- 
cise his art on the interior of the auditorium and forget the sort 
of thing that has traditionally adorned theatres and wedding 
cakes. 


We are accustomed to regard as the stage of a theatre that part 
on which the actors appear, immediately behind the footlights, 
bounded, right and left, by the proscenium arch. As a matter of 
fact, this is a very small part of the stage. From the construction 
of many school stages and many of the stages of the Little and 





*Space is too limited here for a discussion of theatre acoustics. The 
reader is referred to the researches of the late Wallace C. Sabine, described 
by him in the American Architect, Dec. 31, 1913. 
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experimental theatres, I am convinced that this misconception 
really exists. It is true that many little theatre groups have been 
obliged to choose between a cramped stage and no stage at all. 
On the whole, the work they have done, in the light of their 
limited equipment, is nothing short of amazing. 

No director could be hindered, however, by having excellent 
facilities at his command. His imagination, instead of visioning 
means of overcoming too low a roof to his stage or the lack 
of off-stage space, would be free to interpret the matter of the 
play itself. 

The stage, properly speaking, is about five times as large as the 
part of it that is visible to the audience when the curtain is raised. 
The spaces to right and left of the proscenium arch should equal 
the center space within the proscenium. Then there is the space 
above the stage, the space under the stage and the space required 
adjacent to the stage for dressing rooms, shops, etc. 

Dimensions for practically all of these spaces can best be 
derived from the dimensions of the proscenium arch. The width 
of the opening generally is equal to half the width of the audi- 
torium at its widest part. It may be somewhat less or somewhat 
greater, but it is well to establish a minimum of twenty-four feet 
for the width of the opening. Less than this will not give ade- 
quate space without serious crowding for the presentation of 
scenes with more than a very few people. 

In height the proscenium should be fittingly proportioned to the 
width, with a minimum of about twelve feet in mind. A stage 
too low and too narrow will throw the human figure out of pro- 
portion to his surroundings on the stage. Let us assume that we 
have a stage with a proscenium opening twenty-four feet wide 
and not less than twelve feet high. The aggregate off-stage space 
right and left should then equal about twenty-four feet, making 
the total width of the stage-house forty-eight feet. The depth of 
the stage should be not less than twenty-four feet. The height 
of the stage, from floor to “rigging loft” should be not less than 
thirty-six feet. The cellar under the stage should be not less than 
ten or twelve feet deep. This is merely a rough guide, using the 
measurements of the proscenium as index. 

Claude B. Hagen, construction engineer for the Century Thea- 
tre in New York, suggests a “rule of seven” for the derivation 
of these dimensions, making all of them multiples of seven. The 
following table gives his measurements for stages of various 
sizes : 
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Proscenium width............ | 28 ft. | 35 ft. | 42 ft. 
Proscenium height........... Seven feet less than width 
STEERS «sc cdesces sees 56 ft. | 63 ft. | 70 ft. to 84 ft. 
Height of fly gallery floor..... 28 ft. | 35 ft. (7 ft. back of proscenium) 
Width of Stage.............. 42 ft. | 56 ft. | 70 ft. 
Depth of Stage .............. 21 ft. | 28 ft. | 35 ft. to 42 ft. 
Sia chant Rice hwde 6 sas 14 ft. | 21 ft. 
Distance between border lights | Seven feet from center to center 














These measurements, while customary, are hardly ideal, and 
are generalizations from the more or less arbitrary dimensions 
imposed by high land values. It goes without saying that how- 
ever small a theatre is, its stage should be as large as the plot 
on which the building stands will allow. 

The off-stage space at the sides is particularly important. 
Without it, entrances to the scene are cramped, there is no place 
to pack furniture and scenery for other acts than the one in 
progress on the stage, and there is no place for the actors to 
await their entrances. Such space is needed, often, for the sug- 
gestion of other rooms than the one before the audience, and an 
important part of the lighting of the scene is done from the sides. 

Next in importance is the space above the stage, the “flies,” in 
the technical vocabulary of the theatre. In this space, above the 
line of vision of the spectator, much scenery is hung until needed, 
lighting units are suspended, and with good overhead space, 
effects of height can be produced and ampler places revealed than 
that in which the audience sits. 

The cellar under the stage is of especial importance where the 
off-stage spaces at the sides are cramped. It is used for the 
storage of scenery and furniture, for stage machinery and for 
entrances from a lower ‘floor (with the aid of traps), and it often 
provides passage from one side of the stage to the other during 
the progress of a scene that occupies the entire depth of the 
stage. In some theatres, a part of the stage floor may be lowered 
by an elevator, and properties or furniture disposed of during the 
changes of scene, thus preventing crowding of the stage-house 
itself. 
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Figure 2.— Plans of the theatre just completed in Berlin for the Berliner 
] Volksbiihne. The form of the auditorium is typical of the latest praétice in con- 
tinental and American theatre design (see page 28). The large amount of stage 
space, in proportion to the auditorium, however, is unfortunately not typical 
of American theatres. The second-floor plan is included to illustrate the gen- 
eral arrangement rather than to show the balcony form, which is neither typ- 
ical nor particularly good. 


Hardwood should never be used for the stage floor. The 
architect of the excellent Arts and Crafts Theatre in Detroit, in 
his desire to use only the best of building materials, specified a 
stage floor of maple. As a consequence, it is almost impossible to 
support scenery by the use of stage braces, screwed to the floor 
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with a stage screw or “peg.” Soft wood into which the pegs bite 
easily, is the only sort to use. 

It is particularly important in small theatres that the stage 
walls be as unbroken by entrances as possible. At least two 
there must be: a large high door, opening to an alley or street, 
by which scenery may be brought in and taken out, and a small 
one, a stage entrance for the people of the theatre. It is well so 
to contrive the building that this one door gives access to the 
stage from the dressing room corridors, shops, cellar, stairs, 
street and front of the house. With many doors opening on the 
stage, it is difficult to find space for the stacking of scenery with- 
out blocking them. It is often desirable to have one dressing 
room very near the stage or opening immediately upon it, not 
for the use of the star, but for the player who may happen to 
have the quickest change of costume. 

Stages intended for the housing of large productions and trav- 
eling companies should include also a fly gallery, built out from 
one of the side walls of the stage at a height of not less than 
twenty feet from the floor. The ropes by which drop curtains, 
ceilings, and “frame-pieces” of scenery are raised and lowered 
are operated from this floor and are tied off to pins fastened in 
the gallery railing, technically known as the pin rail. In smaller 
stages, of no great height, it will save space, construction costs 
and operating expense to have the pin rail at the floor level. 

Dressing rooms must be provided sufficient in number to accom- 
modate the cast of the average play without crowding more than 
two people to a room. Under ideal conditions, each player will 
have a separate room so that he can prepare for his performance, 
mentally as well as physically, without disturbance. The rooms 
should be not less than eight by ten feet, should each have a 
window, and should be heated in the winter. Against one wall 
there must be a long shelf or table, about eighteen inches wide. 
Above it, a good mirror, with lights so placed that the face of 
the actor seated at the shelf and looking into the mirror will be 
well illuminated. Under the shelf, there should be a drawer in 
which make-up material may be kept. Each dressing room should 
be provided with a washstand and running hot and cold water. 
There should be a high clothes closet or wardrobe in which cos- 
tumes may be hung. Where this is impractical, there should be 
sufficient hooks to accommodate a number of costumes, and 
means of covering them with a cloth to protect them from dust. 
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Above the clothes hooks, or at the top of the closet, a shelf for 
hats, shoes, etc. 

It is well to provide from eight to twelve dressing rooms, each 
large enough to accommodate two persons. In addition, there 
should be two large rooms, each with space for about a dozen 
persons, these to be used for chorus, supernumeraries, or players 
of small parts. 

On each dressing room floor there should be proper toilet 
accommodations for each sex. Also, the ideally equipped build- 
ing will have shower baths. 

One more thing should be provided for the actor, not indis- 
pensable, but making for fellowship and comfort—the feature 
known in German theatres as the Konverzations-Zimmer and in 
older English and American theatres as the Green Room. This 
should be a comfortable lounge, furnished more as a room in a 
home or club, than in a theatre, and stocked with books and 
periodicals relating to the theatre. 

With the actor carefully considered in the matter of cleanliness 
and cheerfulness backstage, a new pleasure will come into his 
work. Likewise, with the other workers of the theatre. Closest 
to the actor, perhaps, the wardrobe people. In the ideal theatre 
two rooms should be set aside for the wardrobe, one for the mak- 
ing of clothes and another for their storage. The sewing room, 
needless to say, should be well lighted, shouid have a space par- 
titioned off as a fitting room, should be provided with proper 
closets in which to hang dresses in the process of making, and 
should be large enough to allow for a number of seamstresses 
and a large cutting table. There should be a built-in closet 
equipped with shelves and drawers in which to store cloths, trim- 
mings, findings, etc., for the making of costumes. For the cos- 
tume storage room, a loft space that might otherwise go to waste 
can often be utilized. This room should have long closets, fitted 
with bars on which dresses can be hung, and should have drawers 
in which other items of dress can be packed—hats, shoes, wigs, 
stockings, tights, etc. These drawers should be numerous enough 
to allow for the sorting out of costumes by colors or periods, and 
should be properly labelled. 

The matter of storage space for scenery is to be determined 
wholly by the amount of space at the builder’s disposal and the 
use to which the theatre is to be put. If many productions are 
to be made, a space should be provided for a scene-dock, adjacent 
to the stage but separate from it, unless the building is small, in 
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which case a storehouse elsewhere may be used. Scenery should 
not be allowed to accumulate on the stage. 

The property department needs a shop for the making of fur- 
furniture and other stage furnishings can be stored. Often one 
large room can be made to do for both. 

The electrical department likewise must not be overlooked. 
There must be closets for the keeping of incandescent bulbs, lamp 
dyes, plugs, connectors, cable, wire, and other electrical hardware, 
niture, papier maché work, etc., and a storage room in which 
gelatines, color frames, etc. There must be provision in the shop 
for the dyeing of lamps, testing, repairing, etc. 

It may be objected at this point that these various demands 
presuppose a large-sized plant with elaborate equipment. As a 
matter of: fact, they apply quite as much to the tiniest of little 
theatres—even more so, for in such, proper ordering of space and 
isolation of separate activities is equivalent, in getting efficiency, 
to more ample space less carefully sub-divided. For, inevitably, 
these various kinds of work must be done in the theatre, and the 
people who do therm must find space here or there for their work, 
and the things they make must be kept somewhere. Unless each 
job and each product is assigned its proper corner, the building is 
soon a clutter of stuff, accumulating dust, getting jostled about 
and broken. Then we are back at the old, dark, dirty theatre we 
are trying so hard to improve upon. The provisions discussed 
above, though they are not on the stage, are very much a part of 
it, and go far toward making it an instrument of precision. 

In community buildings and schools, the various workshops, 
rehearsal room, etc., can often be combined with rooms serving 
other purposes. In any case some provision for them is quite as 
important as the open stage itself. 





Eprror’s Nore: For our next issue Mr. Pichel has prepared a second 
article, which will describe the more technical matters of lighting equip- 
ment, stage machinery, appliances for handling scenery and curtains. stock 
scenery and adaptable settings, cycloramas and plaster horizons, etc. 
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The Dreamy Kid 


A Play in One A& 
By Euvcens G. O’ New 


Characters: 


Mammy SAUNDERS. 

Ass, her grandson, “The Dreamy Kid.” 
CrELy ANN. 

IRENE. 


ScenE: Mammy Saunders’ bedroom in a house just off of Car- 
mine Street, New York City. The left of the room, forward, is 
taken up by a heavy, old-fashioned wooden bedstead with a feather 
mattress. A gaudy red-and-yellow guilt covers the other bedclothes. 
In back of the bed, a chest of drawers placed against the left wall. 
On top of the chest, a small lamp. A rocking-chair stands beside 
the head of the bed on the right. In the rear wall, toward the 
right,a low window with ragged white curtains. In the right 
corner, a washstand with bowl and pitcher. Bottles of medicine, 
a spoon, a glass, etc., are also on the stand. Farther forward, a 
door opening on the hall and stairway. 

It is soon after nightfall of a day in early winter. The room 
is in shadowy half darkness, the only light being a pale glow that 
seeps through the window from the arc lamp on the nearby corner, 
and by which the objects in the room can be dimly discerned. 
The vague outlines of Mammy Saunders’ figure lying tn the bed 
can be seen, and her black face stands out in sharp contrast from 
the pillows that support her head. 


Mammy Saunpers. [Weakly.] Ceely Ann! [With faint 
querulousness| Light de lamp, will you? Hits mighty dark in 
yere. [After a slight pause.| Ain't you dar, Ceely Ann? [Re- 
ceiving no reply she sighs deeply and her limbs move uneastly 
under the bedclothes. The door ts opened and shut and the stooping 
orm of another colored woman appears in the semi-darkness. 
She goes to the foot of the bed sobbing softly, and stands there 
evidently making an effort to control her emotion. | 

Mammy SaunpDers. Dat you, Ceely Ann? 

Ceery. [Huskily.| Hit ain't no yuther, Mammy. 

Mammy. Light de lamp, den. I can’t see no whars. 
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Crety. Des one second till I finds a match. [She wipes her 
eyes uith her handkerchief—then goes io the chest of drawers and 
feels around on the top of it—pretending to grumble.| Hit beat 
all how dem pesky little sticks done hide umse’fs. Shoo! Yere 
dey is. [She fumbles with the lamp. | 

Mammy. [Suspiciously.| You ain't been cryin’, is you? 

Creety. [With feigned astonishment.| Cryin’? I clar’ ter 
goodness you does git the mos’ fool notions lyin’ dar. 

Mammy. [/n a tone of relief.| I mos’ thought I yeard you. 

Ceery. [Lighting the lamp.| ’Deed you ain't. [The two 
women are revealed by the light. Mammy Saunders is an old, 
white-haired negress about ninety with a weasened face furrowed 
by wrinkles and withered by old age and sickness. Ceely is a 
stout woman of fifty or so with grey hair and a round fat face. 
She wears a loose-fitting gingham dress and a shawl thrown over 
her head. 

Crery. [| With attempted cheeriness.| Bless yo’ soul, I ain’t 
got nothin’ to cry bout. Yere. Lemme fix you so you'll rest 
mo’ easy. [She lifts the old woman gently and fixes the pillows.) 
Dere. Now ain’t you feelin’ better? 

Mammy. [Dzuilly.| My strenk don’ all went. I can’t lift a 
hand. 

Crery. [Hurriedly.| Dat’ll all come back ter you de doctor 
tole me des now when I goes down to de door with him. 
[Gubly.| He say you is de mos’ strongest ’oman fo’ yo’ years 
ever he sees in de worl’; and he tell me you gwine ter be up and 
walkin’ agin fo’ de week’s out. [As she finds the old woman's 
eyes fixed on her she turns away confusedly and abrupily changes 
the subject.| Hit ain’t too wo’m in dis room, dat’s a fac’. 

Mammy. [Shaking her head—in a half whisper.| No, Ceely 
Ann. Hit ain’t no use’n you tellin’ me nothin’ but de trufe. I 
feels mighty poo’ly. En I knows hit’s on’y wid de blessin’ er 
God I kin las’ de night out. 

Crety. [Distractedly.| Ain't no sichathing! Hush yo’ noise 
Mammy ! 

Mammy. [As if she hadn't heard—in a crooning sing-song. | 
I’se gwine soon fum dis wicked yearth—and may de Lawd have 
mercy on dis po’ ole sinner. [A/ter a pause—anxiously.| All 
I’se prayin’ fer is dat God don’ take me befo’ I sees Dreamy 
agin. Whar’s Dreamy, Ceely Ann? Why ain’t he come yere? 
Ain’t you done sent him word I’se sick like I tole you? 

Crety. I tole dem boys ter tell him speshul, and dey swar 
dey would soon’s dey find him. I s’pose dey aint kotch him 
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yit. Don’ you pester yo’se’f worryin’. Dreamy ’ull come fo’ 
ve’y long. 

Mammy. [After a pause—weakly.| Dere’s a feelin’ in my 
haid like I was a-floatin’ yander whar I can’t see nothin’, or 
‘member nothin’, or know de sight er any pusson I knows; en 
I wants ter see Dreamy agin befo’— 

Crety. [Quxickly.| Don’ waste yo strenk talkin’. You git a 
wink er sleep en I wake you when he comes, you heah me? 

Mammy. [Faintly.] I does feel mighty drowsy. [She closes 
her eyes. Ceely goes over to the window and pulling the curtains 
aside stands looking down into the street as if she were watching 
for someone coming. A moment later there ts a noise of footfalls 
from the stairs in the hall, followed by a sharp rap on the door.| 

CeeLy. [7urning quickly from the window.| Ssshh! Ssshh! 
[She hurries to the door, glancing anxiously toward Mammy. 
The old woman appears to have fallen asleep. Ceely cautiously 
opens the door a bare inch or so and peeks out. When she sees 
who it ts she immediately tries to slam tt shut again but a vigor- 
ous shove from the outside forces her back and Irene pushes her 
way defiantly into the room. She ts a young, good-looking 
negress, highly rouged and powdered, dressed in gaudy, cheap 
finery.) 

IRENE. [/n a harsh voice—evidently worked up to a great 
state of nervous excitement.| No you don't, Ceely Ann! I said 
I was comin’ here and it’ll take mo’n you to stop me! 

Crety. [Almost speechless with horrified indignation—breathing 
heavily.| Yo’ bad’oman! Git back ter yo’ bad-house whar yo’ 
b’longs ! 

IRENE. [Raising her clenched hand—furiously.| Stop dat 
talkin’ to me, nigger, or I'll split yo’ fool head! [As Ceely 
shrinks away Irene lowers her hand and glances quickly around 
the room.\ Whar’s Dreamy? 

Crety. [Scornfully.| Yo’ axe me dat! Whar’s Dreamy? 
Axe yo’se’f. Yo’s de one ought ter know whar he is. 

IRENE. Den he ain’t come here? 

Ceey. I ain’t tellin’ de likes er you wedder he is or not. 

IRENE. [Pleadingly.| Tell me, Ceely Ann, ain't he been 
here? He'd be sure to come here ’count of Mammy dyin’, dey 
said. 

Crety. [Pointing to Mammy—apprehensively.| Ssshh! [Zhen 
lowering her voice to a whisper—supiciously.| Dey said? Who 
said. 
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IRENE. [Zgually suspicious.) None o’ your business who 
said. [| 7hen pleading again.| Ceely Ann, I jest got ter see him 
dis minute, dis secon’! He’s in bad, Dreamy is, and I knows 
somep’n I gotter tell him, somep’n I jest heard— 

Crety. | Uucomprehendingly.| In bad? What you jest heah? 

Irene. I ain't tellin’ no one but him. [Desperately.| For 
Gawd’s sake, tell me whar he is, Ceely! 

Crety. I don’ know no mo’n you. 

IrENE. [Fiercely| You's lyin’, Ceely! You's lyin’ ter me 
jest cause I’se bad. 

Crety. De good Lawd bar witness I’se tellin’ you de trufe! 

IrENE. [Hopelessly.| Den I gotter go find him, high and 
low, somewheres. [Proudly.| You ain't got de right not ter 
trust me, Ceely, where de Dreamy’s mixed in it. I’d go ter 
hell for Dreamy ! 

Crety. [/ndignantly.| Hush yo’ wicked cussin’! [Zhen 
anxiously.| Is Dreamy in trouble? 

IRENE. [With a scornful laugh.| Trouble? Good Lawd, 
it’s worser'n dat! [ Zhen in surprise.| Ain't you heerd what de 
Dreamy done last night, Ceely? 

Crety. [ Apprehensively.| What de Dreamy do? Tell me, gal. 
Somep’n bad? 

IRENE. [ With the same scornful laugh.| Bad? Worser’n bad, 
what he done! 

Ceery. [Lamenting querulously.| Oh good Lawd, I knowed 
it! I knowed with all his carryin’s-on wid dat passel er tough 
young niggers—him so uppity ’cause he’s de boss er de gang— 
sleepin’ all de day ’stead er workin’ an’ Lawd knows what he 
does in de nights—fightin’ wid white folks, an’ totin’ a pistol in 
his pocket—[ With a glance of angry resentment at Irene.| —an’ 
as fo’ de udder company he’s been keepin’— 

IRENE. [Fiercely.] Shut your mouth, Ceely! Dat ain't your 
business. 

Crety. Oh, I knowed Dreamy’d be gittin’ in trouble fo’ long! 
De lowflung young trash! An’ here’s his ole Mammy don’ know 
no dit’frunt but he’s de mos’ innercent young lamb in de worl’. 
[Jn a strained whisper.| What he do? Is he been stealin’ 
somep’n? 

IRENE. [Angrily.| You go ter hell, Ceely Ann! You ain’t 
no fren’ of de Dreamy’s, you talk dat way, and I ain’t got no 
time ter waste argyin’ wid your fool notions. [She goes to the 
door.| Dreamy’ll go ter his death sho’s yo’ born, if I don’t find 
him an’ tell him quick ! 
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Ceery. [Zerrified.| Oh Lawd! 

IRENE. [Axzxiously.| He'll sho’ly try ter come here and see 
his ole Mammy befo’ she dies, don’t you think, Ceely? 

CrELy. Fo’ Gawd I hopesso! She's been a-prayin’ all de day— 

IRENE. [Opening the door.| You hopes so, you fool nigger! 
I tells you it’s good-bye to de Dreamy, he come here! I knows! 
I gotter find an’ stop him. If he come here, Ceely, you tell him 
git out quick and hide, he don’t wanter git pinched. You hear? 
You tell him dat, Ceely, for Gawd’s sake! I’se got ter go—find 
him—high an’ low—[She goes out leaving Ceely staring at her 
in speechless indignation. | 

Crety. [Drawing a deep breath.| Yo’ street gal! I don’ 
b’lieve one word you says—stuffin’ me wid yo’ bad lies so’s you 
kin keep de Dreamy frum leavin’ you! [Mammy Saunders 
awakes and groans faintly. Ceely hurries over to her bedside. | 
Is de pain hurtin’ agin, Mammy? 

Mammy. [ Vaguely.| Dat you, Dreamy? 

Crety. No, Mammy, dis is Ceely. Dreamy’s comin’ soon. 
Is you restin’ easy? 

Mammy. [As if she hadn't heard.| Dat you, Dreamy? 

CEELY. ([Sztting down in the rocker by the bed and taking one 
of the old woman's hands in her's.|_ No. Dreamy’s comin’. 

Mammy. [After a pause—suddenly.| Does you '’member yo’ 
dead Mammy, chile? 

Crety. [Mystified.| My dead Mammy? 

Mammy. Didn’ I heah yo’ talkin’ jest now, Dreamy? 

Crety. [Very worried.| 1 clar ter goodness, she don’ know 
me ary bit. Dis is Ceely Ann talkin’ ter yo’, Mammy. 

Mammy. Who was yo’ talkin’ wid, Dreamy? 

Ceery. [Shaking her head—in a trembling voice.| Hit can't 
be long befo’ de en’. [/n a louder tone.| Hit was me talkin’ 
wid a pusson fum ovah de way. She say tell you Dreamy comin’ 
heah ter see yo’ right away. You heah dat, Mammy? [ 7/e old 
woman sighs but does not answer. There is a pause. | 

Mammy. [Suddenly.| Does yo’ ’member yo’ dead Mammy, 
chile? [Zhen with a burst of religious exaltation.| De Lawd 
have mercy! 

Crey. [Like an echd.| Bless de Lawd! [ Zhen in a frightened 
half-whisper to herself.| Po’ thing! Her min’s done leavin’ her 
jest like de doctor said. [She looks down at the old woman 
helplessly. The door on the right is opened stealthily and the 
Dreamy Kid slinks in on tiptoe. | 
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Creery. [Hearing a board creak, turns quickly toward the door 
and gives a frightened start.| Dreamy! 

Dreamy. [Puts his fingers to his ips—commandingly.| Ssshh! 
[He bends down toa crouching posttion and holding the door about 
an inch open, peers out into the hallway in an attitude of tense 
waiting, one hand evidently clutching some weapon in the side 
pocket of his coat. After a moment he is satisfied of not being 
followed, and, after closing the door carefully and locking it, he 
stands up and walks to the center of the room casting a look of 
awed curiosity at the figure in the bed. He is a well-built, good 





- looking young negro, light in color. His eyes are shifty and hard, 


their expression one of tough, scornful defiance. His mouth is 
cruel and perpetually drawn back at the corner intoa snarl. He 
ts dressed tn wellfitting clothes of a flashy pattern. A light cap 
is pulled down on the stde of his head. | 

CreeLy. [Coming from the bed to meet him.| Bless de Lawd, 
here you is at las’! 

Dreamy. [| With a warning gesture.| Nix on de loud talk! 
Talk low, can’t yuh! [He glances back at the door furtively— 
then continues with a sneer.| Yuh're a fine nut, Ceely Ann! 
What for you sendin’ out all ober de town for me like you was 
crazy! D’yuh want ter git me in de cooler? Don’ you know 
dey’re after me for what I done last night? 

Cre.y. [Fearfully| I heerd somep’n—but—what you done, 
Dreamy? 

Dreamy. [| With an attempt at a careless bravado.| 1 croaked 
a guy, dat’s what! A white man. 

Crery. [/n a frightened whisper.| What you mean—croaked? 

Dreamy. [ oastfully.| 1 shot him dead, dat’s what! 

[As Ceely shrinks away from him in horror—resentfully.| Aw 
say, don’ gimme none o’dem looks o’yourn. ’T’warn’t my doin’ 
nohow. He was de one lookin’ for trouble. I wasn’t seekin’ 
for no mess wid him dat I would help. But he tole folks he 
was gwine ter git me for a fac’, and dat fo’ced my hand. I had 
ter git him ter pertect my own ‘life. [With cruel satisfaction. | 
And I got him right, you b’lieve me! 

Ceety. [Putting her hands over her face with a low moan of 
terror.| May de good Lawd pardon yo’ wickedness! Oh Lawd! 
What yo’ po’ ole Mammy gwine say if she hear tell—an’ she 
never knowin’ how bad you's got. 

Dreamy. [Fiercely.] Hell! You ain't tole her, is you? 

Crerty. Think I want ter kill her on the instant? An’ I 
didn’ know myse’f—what you done—till you tells me. [Fright- 
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enedly.| Oh, Dreamy, what you gwine ido now? How you 
gwine git away? [Almost wailing.| Good Lawd, de perlice 
don’ kotch you suah! 

Dreamy. [Savagely.] Shut yo’ loud mouth, damn yo’! [He 
stands tensely listening for some sound from the hall. Aftera 
moment he points to the bed.| 1s Mammy sleepin’? 

Ceery. [7Ziptoes to the bed.| Seems like she is. [She comes 
back to him.| Dat's de way wid her sleep fo’ a few minutes, den 
she wake, den sleep agin. 

Dreamy. [Scornfully.| Aw, dere ain’t nothin’ wrong wid her 
‘ceptin’ she’s ole. What yuh wanter send de word tellin’ me 
she’s croakin’, and git me comin’ here at de risk o’ my life, and 
den find her sleepin’. [Clenching his fist threateningly.| 1 gotter 
mind ter smash yo’ face for playin’ de damn fool and makin’ me 
de goat. [He turns toward the door.| Ain't no us’en me stayin’ 
here when dey’ll likely come lookin’ for me. I’m gwine out where 
I gotta chance ter make my git-away. De boys is all fixin’ it up 
for me. [His hand on the doorknob.| When Mammy wakes, 
you tell her I couldn’t wait, you hear? 

CreLty. [Hurrying to him and grabbing his arm—pleadingly. | 
Don’ yo’ go now, Dreamy—not jest yit. Fo’ de good Lawd’s 
sake, doin’ yo’ go befo’ you speaks wid her! If yo’ knew how 
she’s been a-callin’ an’ a-prayin’ for yo’ all de day— 

Dreamy. [Scornfully but a bit uncertainly.| Aw, she don’ 
need none o’ me. What good kin I do watchin’ her do a kip? 
It'd be dif’frunt if she was croakin’ on de level. 

Crety. [/n an anguished whisper.| She's gwine wake up 
in a secon’ an’ den she call: ‘‘Dreamy. Whar’s Dreamy?’’—an’ 
what J gwine tell her den? An’ yo’ Mammy is dyin’, Dreamy, 
sho’s fate! Her min’ been wanderin’ an’ she don’ even recernize 
me no mo’, an’ de doctor say when dat come it ain't but a sho’t 
time befo’ de en’. Yo’ gotter stay wid yo’ Mammy long ‘nuff 
ter speak wid her, Dreamy. Yo’ jest gotter stay wid her in her 
las’ secon’s on dis yearth when she’s callin’ ter yo’. [ With con- 
viction as he hesitates.| Listen heah, yo’ Dreamy! Yo’ don’ 
never git no bit er luck in dis worril ary agin, yo’ leaves her now. 
De perlice gon’ kotch yo’ suah. 

Dreamy. [| With superstitious fear.| Ssshh! Can dat bull, 
Ceely! [Zhen boastfully.| 1 wasn’t pinin’ to beat it up here, 
git me? De boys was all persuadin’ me not ter take de chance. 
It’s takin’ my life in my hands, dat’s what. But when I heerd 
it was ole Mammy croakin’ and axin’ ter see me, I says ter 
myse’f: ‘“‘Dreamy, you gotter make good wid ole Mammy no 
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matter what come—or you don’ never git a bit of luck in yo’ 
life no more.’’ And I was game and come, wasn’t I? Nary 
body in dis worril kin say de Dreamy ain’t game ter de core, 
n’matter what. [With sudden decision walks to the foot of the 
bed and stands looking down at Mammy. A note of fear creeps 
into his voice.| Gawd, she’s quiet ’nuff. Maybe she done passed 
away in her sleep like de ole ones does. You go see, Ceely; an’ 
if she’s on’y sleepin’, you wake her up. I wanter speak wid her 
quick—an’ den I'll make a break outa here. You make it fast, 
Ceely Ann, I tells yo’. 

Crety. [Bends down beside the bed.| Mammy! Mammy! 
Here’s de Dreamy. 

Mammy. [Opens her eyes—drowsily and vaguely, in a weak 
voice.| Dreamy? 

Dreamy. [Shuffling his feet and moving around the bed.| 
Here I is, Mammy. 

Mammy. [Fastening her eyes on him with fascinated joy.| 
Dreamy! Hits yo’! [Zhen uncertainly.| 1 ain’t dreamin’ nor 
seein’ ha’nts, is I? 

Dreamy. [Coming forward and taking her hand.| ’Deed I 
ain’t no ghost. Here I is, sho’ ’nuff. 

Mammy. [Clutching his hand tight and pulling it down on her 
breast—in an ecstacy of happiness.| Didn’ I know you'd come! 
Didn’ I say: ‘Dreamy ain't gwine let his ole Mammy die all lone 
by he’se’f an’ him not dere wid her.”” I knows yo’d come. [She 
starts to laugh joyously, but coughs and sinks back weakly. | 

Dreamy. [Shudders in spite of himself as he realizes for the 
first time how far gone the old woman ts—forcing a tone of joking 
reassurance.| What's dat foolishness I hears you talkin’, Mammy? 
Wha’ d’yuh mean pullin’ dat bull ’bout croakin’ on me? Shoo! 
Tryin’ ter kid me, ain’t yo’? Shoo! You live ter plant de flowers 
on my grave, see if you don’. 

Mammy. [Sadly and very weakly.| 1 knows! | knows! Hit 
ain’t long now. | Pursting into a sudden weak hysteria.| Yo’ 
stay heah, Dreamy! Yo’ stay heah by me, yo’ stay heah—till 
de good Lawd take me home. Yo’ promise me dat! Yo’ do dat 
fo’ po’ ole Mammy, won’t yo’? 

Dreamy. [ Uneasily.| 'Deed I will, Mammy, ‘deed I will. 

Mammy. [Closing her eyes with a sigh of relief—calmy.| Bless 
de Lawd for dat. Den I ain't skeered no mo’. [She settles her- 
self comfortably in the bed as if preparing for sleep. | 
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Ceety. [/n a low voice.| I gotter go home fo’ a minute, 
Dreamy. I ain’t been dere all de day and Lawd knows what 
happen. I'll be ba& yere befo’ ve’y long. 

Dreamy. [//is eyes fixed on Mammy.| Aw right, beat it if 
yuh wanter. [7urning to her—in a fierce whisper.) On’y don’ 
be long. I can’t stay here an’ take dis risk, you hear? 

Crery. [Frightenedly.| 1 knows, chile. I come back, I swar! 
[She goes out quietly. Dreamy goes quickly to the window and 
cautiously searches the street below with his eyes.) 


Mammy. [Uneasily.]| Dreamy. [He hurries back and takes 
her hand agin.| 1 got de mos’ ’culiar feelin’ in my head. Seems 
like de years done all roll away an’ I’m back down home in de 
ole place whar you’ was bo’n. [After a short pause.| Does yo’ 
‘member yo’ own mammy, chile? 

Dreamy. No. 

Mammy. Yo’ was too young, I s’pec’. Yo’ was on'y a baby 
w’en she tuck ’n’ die. My Sal was a mighty fine ’oman, if I does 
say hit my se’f. 

Dreamy. [fidgeting nervously.| Don’ you talk, Mammy. 
Better you'd close yo’ eyes an’ rest. 

Mammy. [With a trembling smile—weakly.| Shoo! Wiat 
is I done come ter wid my own gran’ chile bossin’ me bout. 
I wants ter talk. You knows you ain’t give me much chance 
ter talk wid yo’ dese las’ years. 

Dreamy. [Sudlenly.| 1 ain’t had de time, Mammy; but you 
knows I was always game ter give you anything I got. [A note 
of appeal in his voice.| You knows dat, don’ you, Mammy? 

Mammy. Sho’ly I does. Yo’ been a good boy, Dreamy; an’ 
if dere’s one thing more’n nother makes me feel like I mighter 
done good in de sight er de Lawd, hits dat I raised yo’ fum a 
baby. 

Dreamy. [Clearing his throat gruffly.| Don’ you talk so 
much, Mammy. 

Mammy. | Querulously.| 1 gotter talk, chile. Come times— 
wen I git thinkin’ yere in de bed—w’at’s gwine ter come ter me 
a’mos’ b’fore I knows hit—like de thief in de night—en den I 
gits skeered. But w’en I talks wid yo’ I ain’t skeered a bit. 

Dreamy. [Defiantly.| You ain’t got nothin’ to be skeered 
of—not when de Dreamy’s here. 

Mammy. [After a slight pause, faintly.| Dere’s a singin’ in 
my ears all de time. [Seized by a sudden religious ecstasy. | 
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Maybe hits de singin’ hymns o’ de blessed angels I done heah 
fum above. [ Wildly.| Bless Gawd! Bless Gawd! Pity dis po’ ole 
sinner! 

Dreamy. [With an uneasy glance at the door.| Ssshh, 
Mammy! Don’ shout so loud. 

Mammy. De pictures keep a whizzin’ fo’ my eyes like de 
thread in a sewing machine. Seems s’if all my life done fly back 
ter me all ter once. [ With a flickering smile—weakly.| Does 
you know how yo’ come by dat nickname dey alls call yo'—de 
Dreamy? Is I ever tole yo’ dat? 

Dreamy. [Evidently lying.| No, Mammy. 

Mammy. Hit was one mawnin’ b’fo’ we come No’th. Me an’ 
yo’ mammy—+yo’ was des a baby in arms den— 

Dreamy. [Hears a noise from the hall.| Ssshh, Mammy! 
For God's sake, don't speak for a minute. I hears somep’n. [He 
stares at the door, his face hardening savagely, and listens intently. | 

Mammy. [/n a frightened tone.| Wi'at's de matter, chile? 

Dreamy. Ssshh! Somebody comin’. [A notse of footsteps 
comes from the hall stairway. Dreamy springs to his feet.| 
Leggo my hand, Mammy—jest for a secon’. I come right back 
to you. [He pulls his hand from the old woman's grip. She 
falls back on the pillows moaning. Dreamy pulls a large auto- 
matic revolver from his coat pocket and tiptoes quickly to the door. 
As he does so there isa sharp rap. He stands listening at the 
crack for a moment, then notselessly turns the key, unlocking the 
door. Then he crouches low down by the wall so that the door, 
when opened, will hide him from the sight of anyone entering. 
There ts another and louder rap on the door.| 

Mammy. [Groaning.| W’'at’s dat, Dreamy? Whar is yo’? 

Dreamy. Ssshh! [Zhen muffling his voice he calls:| Come 
in. [He vatses the revolver in his hand. The door ts pushed 
open and Irene enters, her eyes peering wildly about the room. Her 
bosom ts heaving as tf she had been running and she ts trembling 
all over with terrified excitement. 

IRENE. [Volt seeing him calls out questioningly.| Dreamy? 

DREAMY. [Lowering his revolver and rising to his feet roughly.) 
Close dat door! 

IRENE. | Whirling about with a startled cry.| Dreamy! 

Dreamy. [Shutting the door and locking it—aggressively.| 
Shut yo’ big mouth, gal, or I'll bang it shut for you! You wanter 
let de whole block know where I is? 

IRENE. [Hysterical with joy—trying to put her arms around 
him.| Bless God, I foun’ you at last! 
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Dreamy. [Pushing her away roughly.| Leggo o’ me! Why 
you come here follerin’ me? Ain't yo’ got ’nuff sense in yo’ fool 
head ter know de bulls is liable ter shadow you when dey knows 
you's my gal? Is you pinin’ ter git me kotched an’ sent to de 
chair? 

IrENE. [| Zerrified.| No, no! 

Dreamy. [Savagely.| I gotter mind ter hand you one you 
won't ferget! [He draws back his fist.) 

IRENE. [Shrinking away.| Don’ you hit me, Dreamy! Don’ 
you beat me up now! Jest lemme ’xplain, dat's all. 

Mammy. [/n a frightened whimper.| Dreamy! Come yere 
tome. Whar is yo’? I’se skeered! 

Dreamy. [/n a fierce whisper to Irene.| Can dat bull or I'll 
fix you. [He hurrtes to the old woman and pats her hand.| Here 
I is, Mammy. 

Mammy. Who dat yo’s a-talkin’ wid? 

Dreamy. On’y a fren’ o’ Ceely Ann’s, Mammy, askin’ where 
she is. I gotter talk wid her some mo’ yit. You sleep, Mammy? 
[He goes to Irene. | 

Mammy. [Feedly.] Don’ yo’ leave me, Dreamy. 

Dreamy. I’se right here wid you. [Fiercely to Irene.| You 
git the hell outa here, you Reeny, you heah—quick! Dis ain’t 
no place for de likes o’ you wid ole Mammy dyin’. 

IRENE. [With a horrified glance at the bed.| 1s she dyin’— 
honest? 

Dreamy. Ssshh! She’s croakin’, I tells yo’—an’ I gotter stay 
wid her fo’ a while—an’ I ain’t got no time ter be pesterin’ wid 
you. Beat it, now! Beat it outa here befo’ I knocks yo’ cold, 
git me? 

IRENE. Jest wait a secon’ for de love o’ Gawd. I got somep’n 
ter tell you— 

Dreamy. I don’ wanter hear yo’ fool talk. [He gives her a 
push toward the door.| Git outa dis, you hear me? 

IRENE. I'll go. I’m going soon—soon’s _ver I’ve had my 
say. Lissen Dreamy! It’s about de coppers I come ter tell you. 

Dreamy. [Quickly.| Why don’ you say dat befo’? What 
you know, gal? 

IRENE. Just befo’ I come here to find you de first time, de 
Madam sends me out to Murphy’s ter git her a bottle o’ gin. I 
goes in de side door but I ain’t rung de bell yet. I hear yo’ 
name spoken an’ I stops ter lissen. Dey was three or four men 
in de back room. Dey don’t hear me open de outside door, an’ 
dey can’t see me, course. It was Big Sullivan from de Central 
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Office talkin’. He was talkin’ ’bout de killin’ you done last night 
and he tells dem odders he’s heerd ’bout de ole woman gittin’ 
so sick, and dat if dey don’t fin’ you none of de udder places 
dey’s lookin’, dey’s goin’ wait for you here. Dey s’pecs you 
come here say good-bye to Mammy befo’ you make yo’ get- 
away. 

Dreamy. It’s aw right den. Dey ain’t come yit. Twister 
Smith done tole me de coast was clear befo’ I come here. 

IRENE. Dat was den. It ain’t now. 

Dreamy. [£xcitedly.]| What you mean, gal? 

IRENE. ‘I was comin’ in by de front way when I sees some 
pusson hidin’ in de doorway ’cross de street. I gits a good peek 
at him and when I does—it’s a copper, Dreamy, suah’s yo’ born, 
in his: plain clo’se, and he’s a watchin’ de door o’ dis house like 
a Cat. 

Dreamy. [Goes to the window and stealthily crouching by the 
dark side peeks out. One glance is enough. He comes quickly 
back to Irene. You got de right dope, gal. It’s dat Mickey. 
I knows him even in de dark. Dey’re waitin’—so dey ain’t wise 
I’m here yit, dat’s suah. 

IRENE. But dey’ll git wise befo’ long. 

Dreamy. He don’t pipe you comin’ in here? 

IRENE. I skulked roun’ and sneaked in by de back way froo 
de yard. Dey ain’t none o’ dem dar yit. [ Raising her voice— 
excitedly.| But dere will be soon. Dey’re boun’ to git wise to 
dat back door. You ain't got no time to lose, Dreamy. Come 
on wid me now. Git back where yo’ safe. It’s de cooler for you 
certain if you stays here. Dey’ll git you like a rat in de trap. 
[As Dreamy hesitates.| For de love of Gawd, Dreamy, wake up 
to youse’f! 

Dreamy. | Uncertainly.| 1 can’t beat it—wid Mammy here 
alone. My luck done turn bad all my life, if I does. 

IRENE. [/%ercely.} What good’s you gittin’ pinched and sent 
to de chair gwine do her? Is you crazy mad? Come away wid 
me, I tells you! 

Dreamy. | Half-persuaded—hesitatingly.| 1 gotter speak wid 
her. You wait a secon’. 

IRENE. [| Wringing her hands.| Dis ain’t no time now for 
fussin’ wid her. : 

Dreamy. [Gruffy.| Shut up! [//e makes a motion for her 
to remain where she ts and goes over to the bed—tn a low voice.| 
Mammy. 
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Mammy. [/Hazily.] Dat you, Dreamy? [ She tries to reach out 
her hand and touch him. | 

Dreamy. I’m gwine leave you—jest for a moment, Mammy. 
I'll send de word for Ceely Ann— 

Mammy. [Wide awake tn an instant—with intense alarm.) 
Don’ yo’ do dat! Don’ yo’ move one step out er yere or yo'll 
be sorry, Dreamy. 

Dreamy. [Apprehensively.| 1 gotter go, I tells you. I'll come 
back. 

Mamoy. [ With wild grief.| O good Lawd! W’'en I's drawin’ 
de las’ bre’fs in dis po’ ole body—[ Frienziedly| De Lawd have 
mercy! Good Lawd have mercy! 

Dreamy. [Fearfully.| Stop dat racket, Mammy! You bring 
all o’ dem down on my head! [He rushes over and crouches by 
the window again to peer out—in relieved tones.| He ain't heerd 
nothin’. He's dar yit. 

Irene. [/mploringly.| Come on, Dreamy! [Mammy groans 
with pain. | 

Dreamy. [Hurrying to the bed.| What's de matter, Mammy? 

IRENE. [Stamping her foot.| Dreamy! Fo’ Gawd’s sake! 

Mammy. Lawd have mercy! [She groans.| Gimme yo’ han’, 
chile. Yo’ ain’t gwine leave me now, Dreamy? Yo’ ain't, is yo’? 
Yo’ ole Mammy won't bodder yo’ long. Yo’ know wiat yo’ 
promise me, Dreamy! Yo’ promise yo’ sacred word yo’ stay 
wid me till de en’. [With an air of somber prophecy—slowly. | 
If yo’ leave me now, yo’ ain’t gwine git no biter luck s’long’s 
yo’ live, I tells yo’ dat! 

Dreamy. [ Frightened—pleadingly.| Don’ yousay dat, Mammy! 

IRENE. Come on, Dreamy ! 

DREAMY. [ Slowly. I cdn’t. [/n awed tones.| Don’ you hear 
de curse she puts on me if I does? 

Mammy. [ Her voice trembling with weak tears.| Don’ go, chile! 

Dreamy. [| Hastily.| 1 won't leave dis room, I swar ter you! 
[Relteved by the finality in his tones, the old woman sighs and 
closes her eyes. Dreamy frees his hand from her's and goes to 
Irene. He speaks with a strange calm. De game's up, gal. You 
better beat it while de goin’s good. 

IRENE. [Aghast.] You gwine stay? 

Dreamy. I gotter, gal. I ain’t gwine agin her dyin’ curse. 
No, suh! 

IRENE. [Pitifully.| But dey’ll git you suah! 

Dreamy. [Slapping the gun in his pocket significantly. Dey’|l 
have some gittin’. I git some o’ dem fust. [ With gloomy determi- 
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nation.| Dey don’ git dis chicken alive! Lawd Jesus, no suh. 
Not de Dreamy ! 

IRENE. [Helplessly.| Oh Lawdy, Lawdy! [She goes to the 
window—with a short cry.| He's talkin’ wid someone. Dere’s 
two o’ dem. [Dreamy hurries to her side.| 

Dreamy. I knows him—de udder. It’s Big Sullivan. 
[Pulling her away roughly. (Come out 0’ dat! Dey’ll see you. 
[He pushes her toward the door.| Dey won't wait down dere 
much longer. Dey’ll be comin’ up here soon. [Prayerfully, 
with a glance at the bed.| 1 hopes she’s croaked by den’, fo’ 
Christ I does! 

IRENE. [As tf she couldn't believe it.| Den you ain’t gwine 
save youse’f whiledere’s time? [P/eadingly.| Oh Dreamy, you 
can make it yet! 

Dreamy. Degame’s up, I tcle you. [ With gloomy fatalism.]| 
I s’pect it hatter be. Yes, suh. Dey’d git me in de long run 
any way—and wid her curse de luck’d be agin me. [With sudden 
anger.| Git outa here, you Reeny! You ain’t aimin’ ter get 
shot up too, is you? Ain’t no sense in dat. 

IRENE. [Ftercely.] I’se stayin’ too, here wid you! 

Dreamy. No you isn’t! None o’ dat bull! You ain’t got 
no mix in dis jamb. 

IRENE. Yes, lis! Ain’t you my man? 

Dreamy. Don’ make nodif. I don’ wanter git you in Dutch 
more’n you is. It’s bad ‘nuff fo’ me. [He pushes her toward 
the door.| Blow while you kin, I tells you! 

IRENE. [Resisting him.| No, Dreamy! What I care if dey 
kills me? I’se gwine stick wid you. 

Dreamy. [Gives her another push.| No, you isn’t, gal. 
{ Unlocking the door—relentlessly.| Out wid you! 

IRENE. [Hysterically.| You can’t gimme no bum’s rush. 
I’m gwine stay. 

Dreamy. [Gloomily.| On’y one thing fo’ me ter do den. 
[He hits her on the side of the face with all his might knocking 
her back against the wall where she sways as if about to fall. 
Then he opens the door and grabs her two arms from behind. | 
Out wid you, gal! 

IRENE. [Moaning.| Dreamy! Dreamy! Lemme stay wid 
you! [He pushes her into the hallway and holds her there at arm's 
length.| Fo’ Gawd’s sake, Dreamy! 

Mammy. [Whimperingly.| Dreamy! I’se skeered! 

IRENE. [From the hall.| \’se gwine stay right here at de 
door. You might s’well lemme in. 
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Dreamy. [Frowning.] Don’ do dat, Reeny. [Zhen with 
a sudden tdea.| You run roun’ and tell de gang what’s up. 
Maybe dey git me outa dis, you hear? 

IRENE. [With eager hope.| You think dey kin? 

Dreamy. Never kin tell. You hurry—through de back yard, 
*member—an’ don’ git pinched, now. 

IrENE. [Eagerly.| I’m gwine! I'll bring dem back! 

Dreamy. [Stands listening to her retreating footsteps—then 
shuts and locks the door—gloomily to himself.| Ain't no good. 
Dey dassent do nothin’—but I hatter git her outa dis somehow. 

Mammy. [Groaning.| Dreamy! 

Dreamy. Herelis. Jestasecon’. [He goes to the window. | 

Mammy. [Weakly.| I feels—like—de en’s comin’. Oh 
Lawd, Lawd! 

Dreamy. ([Adsent-mindedly.| Yes, Mammy. [Aloud to 
himself.| Dey’re sneakin’ cross de street. Dere’s anudder of 
‘em. Dat’s tree. [He glances around the room quickly—then 
hurries over and takes hold of the chest of drawers. As he does 
so the old woman commences to croon shrilly to herself. | 

Dreamy. Stop dat noise, Mammy! Stop dat noise! 

Mammy. [Wanderingly.| Dat’s how come yo’ got dat—dat 
nickname—Dreamy. 

Dreamy. Yes, Mammy. [He puts the lamp on the floor to the 
rear of the door, turning tt down low. Then he carries the chest 
of drawers over and places tt against the door as a barricade.| 

Mammy. [Rambling as he does this—very feebly.| Does yo’ 
know—I gives you dat name—w’en yo’s des a baby—lyin’ in 
my arms— 

Dreamy. Yes, Mammy. 

Mammy. Down by de crik—under de ole willow—whar I 
uster take yo’—wid yo’ big eyes a-chasin’-—de sun flitterin’ froo 
de grass—an’ out on de water— 

Dreamy. [Zakes the revolver from his pocket and puts it on 
top of the chest of drawers.| Dey don’ git de Dreamy alive—not 
for de chair! Lawd Jesus, no suh! 

Mammy. An’ yo’ was always—a-lookin’—an’ a-thinkin’ ter 
yo’se’f—an’ yo’ big eyes jest a-dreamin’ an’ a-dreamin’—an’ 
dat’s w’en I gives yo’ dat nickname—Dreamy— Dreamy — 

Dreamy. Yes,Mammy. [He /istens at the crack of the door— 
in a tense whisper.) 1 don’ hear dem—but dey’re comin’ 
sneakin’ up de stairs, I knows it. 

Mammy. [Faintly.] Whar is yo’, Dreamy? I can’t—ha’dly— 
breathe—no mo’. Oh Lawd have mercy! 
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Dreamy. [Goes over to the bed.| Here 1 is, Mammy. 

Mammy. [Speaking with difficulty.| Yo’ —kneel down—chile— 
say a pray’r—Oh Lawd! 

Dreamy. Jest asecon’,Mammy. [He goes over and gets his 
revolver and comes back.) 

Mammy. Gimme—yo’ hand—chile. [Dreamy gives her his 
lefthand. Therevolverisinhis right. He stares nervously at the 
door.| An’ yo’ kneel down—pray fo’ me. [Dreamy gets on one 
knee beside the bed. There is a sound from the hallway as if 
someone had made a misstep on the stairs—then silence. Dreamy 
starts and half aims his gun in the direction of the door, Mammy 
groans weakly.| 1’m dyin’, chile. Hit’s deen’. You pray for 
me—out loud—so’s I can heah. Oh Lawd! [She gasps to catch 
her breath. 

Dreamy. [Adstractedly, not having heard a word she has 
said.| Yes, Mammy. [A/oud to himself with an air of grim 
determination as if he were making a pledge.| Dey don’t git de 
Dreamy! Not while he’s ‘live! Lawd Jesus, no suh! 

Mammy. [Fa/teringly.| Dat’s right—yo’ pray—Lawd Jesus— 
Lawd Jesus——([ There ts another slight sound of movement from 
the hallway.| 
Tue CurTAIN FALLs. 

















Architecture of the Munich Art Theatre. The plates 
on this and the following three pages, and the plans on pages 30 
and 31, illustrate the interior and exterior appearance, as well 
as the structural features, of a modern European theatre 
which comes close to being a model for archite&ts everywhere. 


Above is a view of the auditorium as seen from a point near 
the boxes at the back. ‘The decoration ‘in paneled wood (for 


acoustic reasons), the absence of proscenium boxes, the uni- 
form slope of the auditorium, and the simple decorative curtain, 
are characteristic of the best contemporary European praétice. 


The photographs are reproduced by courtesy of 
the architeét, Prof. Max Littmann, who holds 
rank as the world’s leading theatre designer. 
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A part of the auditorium of the Munich Art Theatre 
as seen from the stage. This is interesting chiefly 
as illustrating the arrangement of the boxes at the 
back, and the unbroken tiers of seats with side exits. 



































The Theatre of a Small Nation 


By Donato L. Bresp 


A THEATRE of the people, which shall reach out and appeal to the 
tastes and pocket-books of all grades of society remains an un- 
realized ideal. But a genuine national theatre, reflecting the ge- 
nius and culture of nine million folk, does exist to-day, although 
you must travel several thousand miles from Broadway to find it. 
The home of this institution is Prague, the capital of the Czecho- 
slovak republic, and it is in no sense an experiment, nor has it ever 
been. A national drama came into being in Bohemia before the 
middle of the last century, as part of tne Czech cultural and po- 
litical renaissance, and it has ever since maintained a position of 
dignity and importance in that vigorous movement. On Odtober 
28, 1918, the Czechs and Slovaks declared their independence of 
Austria-Hungary, thereby achieving a hope of many generations, 
and for this consummation due credit must be given to the theatres 
which, during dark days, encouraged and stimulated patriotic 
sentiment, in spite of the displeasure and continued hostility of 
the Austrian officials. 

The Narodni Divadlo, or People’s Theatre, in Prague, is the 
largest and most elaborate of the playhouses devoted to the pre- 
sentation of Bohemian crama and opera. Its first building on the 
Rieger Quay overlooking the Vitava river was ereéted more than 
thirty years ago by popular subscription, but it was scarcely fin- 
ished when fire completely destroyed it. The news of the calam- 
ity spread through Prague within an hour and was immediately 
telegraphed to every part of Czechish Bohemia. The following 
day money and pledges for the rebuilding began to come in. 
In a space of time so short that the directors of the project were 
astonished and overwhelmed, they were able to announce that 
they had sufficient funds to start over again. A new structure, in 
Renaissance style, rose almost literally from the ashes of its pre- 
decessor, and has continued to be the home and nucleus of the 
Czechoslovak theatre movement. The Narodni Divadlo is subsi- 
dized by the new republican government, although the almost 
invariable custom of sold-out houses makes a state guarantee 
unnecessary. There are, besides, several other large Bohemian 
theatres in Prague, and two German theatres. 

Every Bohemian playhouse is a repertory house, and the 
weekly bills usually show a remarkable variety. There are abrupt 
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alterations of tragedy and comedy, blank verse and prose, farce 
and grand opera. A fortnight’s schedule at the Narodni Divadlo 
will look something like this: 


Monday: Ibsen's Ghostés. 

Tuesday: Charpentier’s Louise. 

Wednesday Matinée: Smetana’s Bartered Bride. 
Wednesday: Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac. 
Thursday: Karlstejn (a Bohemian historical piece). 
Friday: Prazsky flamendr (a Czech war-time tragedy). 
Saturday Matinée: Dvorak’s Jakodin. 

Saturday: Cyrano de Bergerac again. 

Sunday: Thomas’ Mignon. 

Monday: Smetana’s Datdor. 

Tuesday: Somerset Maugham's Mrs. Dot. 
Wednesday Matinée: Zhe Merchant of Venice. 
Wednesday: 7he Bartered Bride again. 

Thursday: Shaw’s Cesar and Cleopatra. 

Friday: Verdi's Aida. 

Saturday Matinée: Cesar and Cleopatra again. 
Saturday: Sarka (a Bohemian historical play). 


While foreign works are produced in increasing number, the 
backbone of the repertory in Bohemian theatres will continne 
to be the native Bohemian works. During the war, Bohemian 
drama and Bohemian opera were constantly given, in so far as 
the jealousy of the Austrian censorship would permit. The censors 
apparently did not dare, or perhaps they did not think it necessary, 
to close the Czech theatres entirely and forbid altogether the 
performance of Bohemian works. To effect their purpose, they 
should have banished the Czechish language from the stage. As 
it was, they forbade such performances as Smetana’s Lidussa 
and Dadtbor, on the perfectly good ground that they tended to 
incite national feeling among the Czechs, and they debarred the 
same composer's symphonic cycle, My Country, from all concert 
halls and public gatherings as ‘“‘treasonable music.” But the 
Bohemians, who seem to have had extraordinary powers of 
endurance, merely smiled and went on attending and applauding 
those pieces which they were still allowed to present. 

In some of the cabarets of Prague the Austrian censorship 
was openly ridiculed and jeered at. These miniature vaudeville 
houses, which bear very small resemblance to American cabarets, 
became real political institutions. Dancing made way for double- 
entendre skits and ironic songs about the trend of the times. 
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Either the censors did not know much about what was going on 
or else they felt that it was beneath their dignity to interfere. 
Cabarets like Karel Hasler’s “Lucerna” (‘‘The Lantern”) were 
hotbeds of revolutionary agitation. All sorts of people came 
night after night and sat about the tables drinking the miserably 
bad substitute beer (made from grass, as some grumblers declared) 
and listening with the utmost delight to the shafts of wit launched 
from the little stage. The soldier songs of Hasler, who is a 
brother-in-law of Rudolf Friml, had a great vogue and were sung 
in every Bohemian village. It is no wondar that Baron von 
Ehrenthal, upon learning how irrepressible the Bohemians were 
becoming, exclaimed to Count Czernin: ‘They are incorrigible! 
But only wait until we have won the world war. Then we shall 
exterminate these Czechs, root and branch!” 

At the same time that the cabarets and music halls were frankly 
sowing the seed of revolution, the legitimate theatres were also, 
in their own way, spreading propaganda. The German officers 
were not so far wrong when they refused to allow performances 
of certain Bohemian classics. It was only necessary for a Czech 
audience to see or hear a play or opera dealing with some phase 
of Bohemian national life or history to be aroused to the hottest 
enthusiasm. Opera was most effective in this respect. A grand 
opera audience in Prague bears only a very remote resemblance 
to a gathering in the Metropolitan Opera House. It contains 
people of all classes and professions, and they are usually already 
well acquainted with the music of the piece to be produced. 
Music is an indispensible part of the life of every Bohemian. 
During the recent controversy over the Teschen coal regions, an 
angry Warsaw journalist wrote: ‘‘They suggest arbitration. But 
we Poles are too proud to arbitrate with the Czechs: a race of 
wretched musicians who, while they are yet in their cradles, begin 
to learn the art of playing the fiddle!” Whether or not the 
devotion of the Bohemians to their favorite art begins so early 
in life as that, it is certainly true that they know thoroughly the 
works of Smetana, Dvorak, Fibich, and others, and are thrilled 
with delight and patriotic excitement when they hear them played. 
I have seen the auditors in the Narodni Divadlo display almost 
as much emotion over Smetana’s Lidussa as one might expect 
from a grandstand full of Americans at a big league baseball 
game. They did not shout as much, of course, but they wept. 
which, I presume, counts for something as an index of emotion. 

The Bohemian plays have less arousing effeét upon the people 
than their music has, but the drama has nevertheless exerted a 
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profound influence, both during and since the war. The Bohemian 
playwrights are few in number and none of them has ever really 
hit a great stride. Whether for better or for worse, most of them 
have also been active in some other field of literary endeavor. 

Perhaps the most distinguished Czech dramatist was Jaroslay 
Vrchlicky; but Vrchlicky was first of all a poet, although he did 
write prose plays. Vrchlicky was a prolific and popular versifier, 
and has been called “a Bohemian Longfellow.’”’ Jaroslav Kvapil 
is anotherimportant name in Bohemian stage history, and Frantisek 
Adolf Subert, who has written much verse and an inspiring 
Czechish hymn sung last winter by Emmy Destinn on a concert 
tour of the Bohemian cities, has contributed several stirring pieces 
to the theatre. The works of the Jugoslavs are always received 
with keen interest in Prague, and last season saw an elaborate 
produétion of the Dubrovnik Trilogy by Count Ivo Vojnovich, 
Jugoslavia’s greatest playwright. Vojnovich, who regarded the 
city of Prague as his second home, was imprisoned early in the 
war on the ground that he had written treasonable dramas. His 
Trilogy consists of three one-aét plays, and presents three episodes 
in the history of Dubrovnik, or Ragusa, on the Dalmatian seacost. 

The principal theatres in Bohemia, both Czech and German, 
are exceedingly handsome, without and within, although they 
are by no means so advanced in the matter of stage equipment 
as the opera houses of Germany. The Narodni Divadlo at Prague 
has, for example, an elaborate and beautiful building, and the 
foyer on the balcony floor is one of the architectural boasts of 
the. city. But mechanically speaking, it is scarcely abreast of 
the times, and the dire€tors do not seem to have any idea of 
making experiments in stagecraft. I do not suppose there have 
been any radical changes in the lighting devices in the last twenty- 
five years. The scenery is rather sumptuous, but if it is some- 
times a little fulsome, at least it is always planned and set with 
a praiseworthy care and attention to detail. I recall particularly 
a setting for the third act of Cyrano de Bergerac which, though 
it contained no innovations, was one of the loveliest and most 
suggestive stage pictures I have ever seen. Roxane’s house, with 
three sides visible, stood near the center of the stage, with clumps 
of dark trees and shrubs on either side, the whole backed by a 
dark blue night sky, faintly lighted from above. There were no 
borders above the house, but in some way, possibly by a skilful 
use of gauzes, the illusion of infinite sky space was splendidly 
created. I have never seen a setting at the Narodni Divadlo 
which was tawdry or carelessly executed. 
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The aéting is usually very good. It shows, naturally, both 
the merits and deficiencies of the repertory system. As a rule, 
the actors show inspiration and drive, but their work is lacking 
in finish. The repertory plan also requires the assistance of that 
abominable functionary, the prompter, who occupies his ancient 
and hereditary place in front of the stage, under a shell. From 
this secure place he thunders out the lines and flaps the pages 
of his text in a way which makes one who is not hardened to 
the custom long to lay violent hands on him. There is, properly 
speaking, no star system, but there are certain distinguished 
aétors and actresses at the Narodni Divadlo, who arrogate to 
themselves almost as much importance as the avowed stars of 
Broadway or Piccadily Circus. Eduard Vojan, now a rather old 
man, has long been considered Bohemia’s finest actor. As Cyrano 
he did admirable work. The Prague effort, by the way, was in 
every respect superior to Robert Loraine’s overrated performance 
of last season in London. Vojan’s S/ylock, which is said to be 
his finest character, I did not see, but I did on one occasion 
see him do soine very curious things with Doétor Rank in A 
Doll’s House. Doétor Rank, for some reason, is considered a 
“fat” part in both the Bohemian and Austrian theatres, and 
whenever a new Rank appears, the critics devote a great deal of 
attention to him. Following the lead of the German imperson- 
ators, Vojan made a very emotional creature out of the Doétor 
and one which I can hardly believe the great Norwegian ever 
thought of. 

Though Prague is of course the theatre center of the nation, 
every Bohemian city has its playhouse ; not only the larger centers 
like Pilsen, Budejovice (Budweis) and Brno (Brinn), but the 
smaller towns as well. Some towns have resident companies and 
a large number have local dramatic societies which give very 
creditable performances and frequently attempt difficult pieces. 
I recently heard of a players’ club in a town of 7,000 inhabitants 
which essayed Zhe Flying Dutchman. Often the city theatre is 
in one of the municipal buildings. The dramatic club at Horsice, 
in northern Bohemia, has a splendid little theatre in the city hall. 
At Nachod the mayor proudly escorted me to the new ‘ Narodni 
Dum,’ or People’s House, which had just been finished, and which 
in America we should probably regard as a sort of civic center. 
This glorified club house contained offices for officials, two restau- 
rants: one on the street floor for ordinary suppers, and another, 
in the cellar, called the ‘lidove restaurace’, for more protracted 
and convivial occasions, and the theatre. The latter was on the 
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first floor, a spacious hall with one balcony and a medium-sized 
stage. The main-floor seats were removable and, when desired, 
the place could be used for dancing and carnivals. Every yea 
traveling companies from the Narodni Divadlo and other theatres 
in the large cities take to the road and go about giving Bohemian 
and foreign classics in the provinces. 

The Slovaks, whe form the eastern and smaller wing of the 
Czechoslovaks, and were until recently the bright and particular 
object of Hungary’s oppressive policy toward the small nations 
have no theatre of their own, and do not seem to possess the 
dramatic instincts of their brothers, the Czechs. The Slovaks 
are a peaceful village people, whose principal settlements are 
along the valley of the Vag and in the mountain valleys of the 
Carpathians. The theatres in their two large cities, Bratislay 
(Pressburg) and Kosice ( Kassa), are Hungarian, and indeed the 
population of these cities is mainly Magyar. In the splendid 
opera house at Kosice I found them giving Smetana’s Bartered 
Bride in Hungarian; the first time, as one of the Slovak officers 
informed me, that the Magyar dire¢étors had produced a Slavic 
work. It may be that the presentations of Bohemian works in 
the Hungarian theatres will be a sort of entering wedge for 
native Slovak and Czech attempts. In Ruzomberok, on the V 
I saw Beauty and the Beast played by some of the older children 
of the town by way of a festival reception for Dr. Vavro Srobar, 
minister of the Czechoslovak republic, who was spending several 
days there. The ability of the young performers and, still more, 
the intense interest, not to say excitement, of their elders in the 
audience made me think that perhaps there was more dramatic 
feeling in the stolid Slovaks than is generally suspeéted. 

In Bohemia where conditions have vastly improved, there is 
no likelihood that anything will interrupt the prosperous career 
of the Narodni Divadlo and its satellites. One of the Prague 
journalists expresses the opinion that, now that Austrian misrule 
has vanished, the Bohemian drama will come into its own, and 
Czech playwrights will increase in number and in excellence. 
It will be interesting to see whether his predi¢tion is to be veri 
fied or whether, as has sometimes been observed, art thrives best 


among an oppressed people. 
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The Faithful on the Stage 


sBy Torao Takrromo 


Tue story of forty-seven free-lances is not only an old household 
story in Japan, it is also one of the best known among the things 
Japanese. It was excellently told in Mitfords 7a/es of Old Japan; 
was translated by Mr. Dickens and others, and almost all articles 
written about Japanese theatre refer to the subject. In Japan, 
there are at least fifteen versions of the drama of this story since 
Chikamatsu wrote his Godan /athetki. The most famous among 
them is Kana-dehon Chiushingura by Takeda Izumo. 

The Faithful is an English drama of the same story by Mr. 
John Masefield which was staged in this fall at the Garrick Theatre. 
Mr. Masefield gave the exact date of the story by which we 
understand his intention to reproduce the story as close to the 
original as it is possible. It is a remarkable achievement. To 
the eyes which are accustomed with Mikado, Madame Butterfly, 
and 7yphoon, this play shows great advancement in its under- 
standing of Japan and Japanese psychology. The sentiment of 
loyalty which was a dominant element of moral conduct in 
Old Japan, and which is still deep-rooted in Japanese mind 
(as it was shown, for instance, by the suicide of General Nogi 
who followed the death of the late Emperor), is expressed with 
strong emphasis. The characters of the oppressor and the op- 
pressed in the feudal reign are all well drawn. There are certain 
humor and pathos which are quite Japanese. As a tragedy it 
has the tension, development and catastrophe very much like 
old Japanese drama. Some scenes are crude and bloody, but 
it is so in Japan, as it is in the drama of the Elizabethan Age. 

It seems, however, that Mr. Masefield did not understand well 
the feudal system of Japan in the eighteenth century, and at the 
very point, his imagination of Orient becomes obscure, commin- 
gled so to speak, with the dreamy world of Lord Dunsany. It may 
have been better to attempt nothing but in that imaginative world, 
for there is a singular beauty in the voices of suffering crowd, a 
man with sorrows, and souls in astray. It could be anywhere, 
at anytime, in the plays of Maeterlinck or in those of Paul Claudel. 
Kiro and Asano are sometimes like the chieftains of tribes or 
communities in the time of King Alfred, and their retainers are 
like vagabonds and outlaws. The ronin in Japan were not out- 
laws as we understand in West. They are distinétly samurai 
or knight, but are free-lances because they have lost their masters. 
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Even in their utter misery, they will not lose their swords and 
proper costumes. Could you imagine Sir Lancelot grovelling 
on earth in his night gown, or rather appearing in his glorious 
revenge without the knight's attire? Not.to speak of Lord Asano 
being a “free thinker’ and a “philanthropist’’—which I take 
as whimsical humors, peculiar to English writers,—the anachro. 
nism of the play is beyond expression. It does no harm because 
the writer is an English poet, and the play is performed before 
the American audience. 

It is interesting to think about Japanese theatre at present 
in conneétion with this performance. Beside the old drama, 
Japanese theatres present many dramas of Europe from Shake- 
speare to Tolstoi, Shaw, Yeats, Hauptmann and Maeterlinck. 
Japanese Magda and Japanese Nora, in European costumes 
speak the words of Sudermann and Ibsen, in Japanese on Japanese 
stage. Their manners in dressing of foreign costumes are some- 
times strange, and their understanding of foreign thought is 
sometimes mixed with their own. Yet they gave great impression 
upon the general audience, so much so, that we had a trouble 
of having too many imitators of Nora in the peaceful families 
of Japan. 

Comparing with these actors and aétresses of Japan, these of 
the Garrick Theatre acted excellently, especially as it was their 
first experience in Japanese play. We must not be too scrutinizing 
in small details. Certainly 7he Faithful on stage was far more 
Japanese than in the book. The aétors. who took the parts of 
Kira, Sagisaka,and Asano were easily presentable before Japanese 
in their old Kabukitheatre. Actresses made also pretty figures, 
although their dressing of hair and costume could be better. 
They were a bit too stiff. They ought to forget, or master the 
idea of taking especially the Japanese roles and aét more freely, 
not depending so much on the actions of thier partners. 1 am 
sorry to say that the chara¢ter of Kurano was not very successfully 
presented. He ought to be more discreet and dignified, not so 
much like the chief of outlaws, but like the former Steward of 
Lord Asano. 

As a whole, however, the performance was a success. We have 
to thank the stage-manager and producer for their careful avoid- 
ance of many absurd accessories which are liable to occur in 
such play. The music of oboe and drum with the Japanese 
melody of /mayo, gave a highly artistic touch. There is a great 
future for Japanese play. 
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EDITORIAL 


HAT does it all mean? In Baltimore ‘The Little Vaga- 

bonds’; in Pasadena ‘The Children’s Playhouse’; in Chicago 
‘The Story-Book Playroom’, from which Mrs. Clement is stretching 
out her arms to East and West for other possible playrooms; 
in Denver ‘The Child Players’; in Cincinnati ‘The Children’s 
Theatre’ and in New York the ‘Young People’s Performances’, 
beginning with Adraham Lincoln and in planning for which the 
New York Drama League, aided and abetted by everybody from 
the Parents’ League to Eleanor Gates, talks boldly of 7he Little 
Princess and Twelfth Night, Alcestis and Iphigenia. What can it 
mean except that we have all begun to realize that if we want our 
American trees inclined toward the love and appreciation of the 
drama, we must begin to bend our American twigs that way! 


“ce 


“DETTER to have fifty Northamptons try and fail than not 
to try,’’ says an editorial writerin the New York Evening Post, 
commenting at length upon Samuel Eliot’s article in the Oétober 
THEATRE ARTS MaGazine. And with more understanding of the 
spirit of the ‘new movement’ than many of the workers in the 
movement themselves have of the larger issues of which their 
individual ventures are a part he continues: ‘‘Success may come 
in unexpected forms, or be achieved out of seeming failure. Those 
who scoff at the Little Theatres, the bodies like the Washington 
Square or Provincetown Players, the professors teaching play- 
writing, the semi-amateur stages, cannot deny that gradually 
but surely they have enlarged the bounds of the stage for both 
audience and professional manager. Many go down in bank- 
ruptcy, but not before they have made theatregoers a little less 
afraid of foreign names, or the producers a little less hesitant in 
trying native talent, or the public a little less incurious about 
drama in general. These yeasty movements have vitality.”’ 
Le 
AILROADS—so they say—have annihilated space. Railroad 
rates are doing their best to annihilate the English and 
American touring systems. Elsewhere in this issue, Gilbert 
Cannan testifies to the crippling of long tours in ‘the provinces’ 
by the increase in the cost of carrying scenery and players. If 
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this has affected England, with its comparatively short distances, 
imagine the possibilities in the United States. But imagination 
is hardly necessary. Consult an old file of the Dramatic Mirror 
and compare its list of first-class touring companies with the 
number that go out to-day. A swarm of new produétions have 
been buzzing through the one-night stands of the East, hovering 
above the fleshpots of Broadway; but, the country over, the 
Broadway successes of a year ago find fewer and fewer provincial 
theatres open to them. Motion pictures are more profitable. *~ 
In these circumstances, with profit departing from The Road 
and the talk of repertory growing louder in New York, the news 
that the Aéctors’ Equity Association plans to build and manage 
theatres is considerably dampened by its determination to use 
these playhouses as a chain of booking theatres. Equity toys 
with the past. Arthur Hopkins, the Coburns and Frank Mc- 
Entee are headed for repertory. That is the sound path, eco- 
nomically as well as artistically, for anything approaching artistic 
management. 
2) 

AJOR-GENERAL O’RYAN is authority for the statement 

that the leaders of the American army at the fighting front, 

when they reckoned the forces which were important in reviving 
the spirits of soldiers broken or benumbed physically, mentally 
and spiritually by long hours of battle, counted the ‘show’ next to 
sleep, ‘eats’ and ‘the wash-up’. The amount of money which the 
American government invested in Liberty Theatres in the camps 
would seem to indicate that the importance of the play in main- 
taining camp morale had been realized as well. We cannot have 
believed that bad plays would make for good morale. And yet, 
somewhere along the line, there must have been a woeful lack of 
faith, either in our men or in our drama. We made our theatres 
ugly, and opened them with ugly plays, under the auspices of the 
same men who say they give the public what it wants in our theatres 
when they mean that they give the worst the traffic will bear. And 
when these men made a failure of the work, they left behind them 
the curse of atradition of unpopularity for the drama that was never 
effaced. No place, either at home or abroad, can we approach an 
offering in any way comparable to this successful repertory pro- 
gram presented at the British bases in France and reported by 
a writer in the British Drama: Cousin Kate, Candida, You 
Never Can Tell, The Importance of Being Earnest, Rutherford 
and Son, Gilbert Murray’s translation of Z/ectra, and plays of 
the Lancashire and Irish schools. 
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A mistake of that kind can be forgiven, if not excused, along 
with the other mistakes of war time. But it should not be for- 
gotten and, to-day, when, through our community councils, etc., 
we are organizing another citizen's army for the life of peace, we 
should be careful to put our recreation interests in the hands of 
men and women who have faith in the drama as a social force. 

oe 

HE college workshops, with the 47 Workshop still in the lead, 

are increasing in number as well as in importance. Although 
Professor Baker, in his Dramatic Technique, with good reason, 
deprecates the steady writing of plays by immature ‘undergradu- 
ate’ minds, because such writing is apt to solidify thought before 
thought is clarified, there is still a definite value to dramatic art in 
these undergraduate dramatic classes. Most of them are organized 
to teach by practical experience not only playwriting, but the 
struéture of the theatre as an organism which includes a number 
of correlated arts. If the colleges are sending out a group of 
younger dramatists and workers in the theatre equipped with 
this new understanding, they warrant every effort that is expended 
upon them. And that they are doing this the personnel of the 
Little Theatre groups shows very clearly. The chief danger of 
undergraduate workshops lies in the enthusiasm of their leaders 
who are apt to mistake work which is very good, for students, 
with work which is really very good. When they do this they 
limit their students’ minds and lower the standard of their aims. 
Although there are exceptions to the rule it is safe to recommend 
that, except when the teacher is dealing with the work of adults, 
as Professor Baker does in the 47 Workshop, student work should 
not be listed for production or recommended for publication 
except as representative of classroom work and for purposes of 
comparison. Students’ plays are very often ‘just as good’ as 
much that is published and played, but it does not help the 
cause of the drama to make it more difficult still to find a good 
play in a welter of good:titles. 
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PLANS are proceeding for the Everyman Theatre, which is 
oe Bverymes to be erected near Golder’s Green Station, London. Nor. 
eatre ‘ : 
man MacDermott, the director, is one of the best known 
and most forward-looking of English stage-designers, and the entire scheme 
is planned in the spirit of the new movement. The plays to be presented 
are to be chosen from the dramatic literature of the whole world, and the 
fact that the reading committee includes, among others, William Archer, 
John Masefield, John Galsworthy, Gilbert Cannan and St. John Ervine 
promises well for the selection. The theatre, which will be built without 
boxes and galleries, is designed to seat 700 persons. 
a a) 
The Country FOLLOWING the lead of Alfred Arvold of the Agricultural 
Theatre College of North Dakota, several of the more enterprising 
agricultural communities of the country have developed the 
plan of taking the theatre to the farm. One of the most successful and 
promising experiments of the kind was the Country Theatre, organized by 
the Cornell Dramatic Club, under the direction of Professor A. M. Drum- 
mond, which produced a repertory of plays at the New York State Fair in 
Syracuse this fall. The purpose of the experiment was, first of all, to offer 
an interesting and entertaining dramatic program to the guests at the fair. 
The theatre was crowded at every performance, “the auditorium seated 300 
and stood 500,” which proves that purpose accomplished. But the deeper 
and underlying purpose was the development of the opportunity which 
drama offers to bring together individuals in scattered communities for 
helpful, because happy, service, to stimulate original playwriting on subjects 
of special interest to rural and agricultural communities, “to educate the 
young and keep the old young.” The Country Theatre is sponsored by 
Charles S. Wilson, State Commissioner of Agriculture, and the New York 
State College of Agriculture shows its faith in the experiment as an aid to 
better farm conditions by announcing a bulletin which “will present the funda- 
mental methods of drilling and acting plays, plans of scenery, a list of availa- 
ble plays, references to useful books and organizations,” etc. That Mr. 
Drummond and his college players have more faith in their public than most 
professional groups is amply evidenced by the distinctly worth while 
character of the bill, which included 7he Neighbors, by Zona Gale, The 
Pot O’ Broth, by W. B. Yeats, The Workhouse Ward, by Lady Gregory, 
and The Bracelet, by Alfred Sutro. Of these 7he Neighbors was most suc- 
cessful, and Miss Gale added to the service which she has done to the 
dramatic spirit in small communities by the following ‘royalty contract,’ 
which shows as well as anything could what she believes to be the opportu- 
nity as well as the responsibility of the country theatre: “The use of Zhe 
Neighbors is offered free to any country theatre which will use a part of the 
funds so raised for the following purposes—or will prevail upon some 
member of the community to carry out the following: To plant at least one 
long-lived shade tree in the community; or To plant a fruit-tree by the 
roadside ; or To plant a spruce or balsam to be used, when so desired, asa 
community Christmas tree.” One tree for every performance of the’ play! 
And if the producers wish to give really good measure for the use of the play, 
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it is recommended that they conclude the evening with a community gather- 
ing, with community singing and dancing and a discussion of the things 
which the community needs. Futhermore, it is understood that the pro- 
ducers, the cast and the audience at such a performance shall all be 
neighbors to everyone, as long as they live.” 

> 


In October the Drama Bookshop, organized and maintained 
Creating 4D 1.) the New York Drama League, as art of its pr nda 
Aatiense y the New Yo a gue, aS a par propaga 
je Boome to create an audience tor the printed play, sold more plays than 
= at any time in its history. And in November the Bookshop 
broke its own record, with its sales siips cuvering almost every state in the 
Union and representing women’s clubs, little theatres, settlements, colleges 
and individuals, old and young. Although the Bookshop, with its field limited 
to plays and books about the theatre, could never be a commercial success, 
could probably never pay for the expert management required (it is now 
under the personal direction and guidance of Mrs. James Harvey Robinson) 
it is still considered one of the most successiul experiments conducted by the 
New York Drama League, acting as a clearing-house of dramatic informa- 
tion. This year the League has added to its equipment a Dramatic Library 
and Reading Room, for its members, and has introduced a series of lectures 
on the Drama of the World, the Theatre of the World and The Drama as 
a Social Force, by ten international authorities. Plans are also well under 
way for a Little Theatre Exchange and Community Drama Bureau, and 
arrangements are being completed for a series of special matinées of the 
best things in the theatre for young people, beginning with a performance of 
John Drinkwater’s A draham Lincoln. 

ae) 

1 “WE have been compelled to close registration for the year,” 
Schools of pie , shy: : 
the Drama ites Thomas W ood Stevens, director of the School ot the 

Drama of the Carnegie Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh. 
Since, under the circumstances, even the sturdiest seeker-out of adver- 
tising in the postal service will not charge this recommendation against our 
mailing rates, we heartily recommend that everybody who is thinking of 
starting a school of the drama (and the announcements make it seem that 
everybody is, who is not writing plays or founding Little Theatres) send for 
the school’s announcement bulletin and see just what it is, in plan, purpose 
and equipment, which has made this school so successful that it has had to 
Close its doors to more pupils. Very few organizations, it is true, have available 
the funds which the Carnegie Institute has, and to most schovis not only the 
workshop, the costume room, the studio for scene painting, illustrated in the 
bulletin, but also the services of visiting directors of note, will remain im- 
possible. But the most important thing is not that ail of these should be in 
every school, but that the need for them should be conceived in any plan 
for a school of the drama; that the functions of every one of the arts and 
crafts of the theatre should be recognized in the scheme and realized as far 
as possible. 

a a) 

To Drama—edited by Geoffrey Whitworth, with the codperation of the 
British Drama League—welcome from THEATRE ARTS! Lyrama, which is 
published in London every other month, is a new magazine of the theatre 
and allied arts and starts its career with the following as a consulting com- 
mittee: Bridges Adams, Clifford Bax, Roger Fry, Sir Israel Gollancz, Ran- 
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dolph Schwabe, Herbert Trench, W. J. Turner and Frank Swinnertop, 
Articles in the first number are by Frank Benson, Granville Barker, William 
Archer and_other writers ef distinction. 

a) 


The Little Theatre Society of Indianapolis, under the direction of George 
Carleton Somnes, has started on an ambitious and promising season with a 
production of Susan Glaspell’s Bernice (published in the October THEATRE 
ArTs) of which the professional dramatic critics speak with the greatest cor. 
diality. “‘ Last night’s performance,” says one of them, “ was ina class by itself 
so far as any but finished professional performances go.” The play seems to 
have been approved and disapproved with equal eagerness and to have 
aroused serious discussion even from those who most doubted its philosophy, 
those who, as one skeptic put it, did not believe “ that lady-killers were reformed 
by. killing ladies.” Mr. Somnes’ second bill was: Zhree Pills in a Bottle, by 
Rachel Lyman Field; Zhe Angel /ntrudes, by Floyd Dell; Trespass, by 
James W. D. Seymour; and Zhe Shepherd in the Distance, by Holland 
Hudson. Other bills announced by the Little Theatre Society are Deirdre 
of the Sorrows, by J. M. Synge; The Jackdaw, by Lady Gregory, for early 
December, and a bill, to be repeated as a community Christmas, 7he Little 
Star of Bethlehem, an arrangement of some Towneley, Chester and Coventry 
Miracle Plays, by Professor Charles M. Gayley. 

a a) 

The Provincetown Players, 133 MacDougal Street, New York City, began 
their season on October 31 with a two-weeks’ performance of Zhe Dreamy 
Kid, by Eugene O'Neill, well-played by a company of negro players; 7hree 
From the Earth, by Djuna Barnes; The Philosophy of Butterbiggins, by 
Harold Chapin, and Getting Unmarried, by Winthrop Parkhurst. The 
second bill includes Aria da capo, by Edna St. Vincent Millay ; Brothers, 
a sardonic comedy by Lewis Beach, and a dramatization by Edna Ferber. 
James Light and Ida Rauh are the new co-directors of the organization. 

> 

Four origina! one-act plays for November and a full-length original play 
for January are scheduled by the 47 Workshop. Some of the plays 
recently produced are 7heir Flesh and Blood, a three-act play by Eleanor 
Holmes Hinckley ; Mamma’s Affair, a comedy in three acts by Rachel 
Barton Butler; Zhe Hearth, by Roy George; Zhe Princess and the Pedler, 
a fantasy in three acts by Thomas P. Robinson, and two one-act plays which 
are to be in the second volume of 47 Workshop Plays; 7hke Playroom, by 
Dorris Halman, and A Fiitch of Bacon, by Eleanor Holmes Hinckley. 

ca a) 

The Neighborhood Playhouse of New York has followed a series of 
Ibsen performances by Mr. and Mrs. Leigh Lovel, and a visit from Tony 
Sarg’s Marionettes, with performances of Zhe Queen's Enemies, by Dunsany, 
A Sunny Morning, by the Quinteros, and some Russian Folk Dances. They 
have also inaugurated a second series of lectures, this season’s being talks 
devoted “To the Ritual Festival, Oriental, Greek, Early Christian and 


American Indian.” 
a) 


The Arts and Crafts Society of Detroit, in honor of the Conference of 
Michigan State Teachers, and in codperation with some of the teachers of 
the city schools, arranged a special performance designed to show what 
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might be accomplished with the simple equipment usually allotted to public 
schools. The plays were Catherine Parr, by Maurice Baring; “X-O,” A 
Night of the Trojan War, by John Drinkwater; Why the Chimes Rang, by 
Elizabeth McFadden, and 7he Dear Departed, by Stanley Houghton. A 
Christmas Play for Children, by Alexandrine McEwen, is scheduled for 
daily performance during the holidays. 

a a) 

The Fireside Players of White Plains, Harry Overstreet, director, have 
to the credit of their opening production this season the first performance of 
The White Window, a one-act drama by Jane Dransfield, the author of 7he 
Lost Pleiad. Other plays on the same bill were 7he Slave with Two Faces, 
by Mary Carolyn Davies, and Joint Owners in Spain, by Alice Brown. 

= a) 

Earth's Riches, a spectacle in four episodes, was the offering of the 
Drama Department of the Agricultural College of North Dakota, Alfred 
Arvold, director, for the Fourth Annual Harvest Festival. 

i a) 

The Stuyvesant Players, Bennett Nathan, director, are newcomers 
among New York organizations. Their first program included Modesty, by 
Paul Hervieu, A Marriage Proposal, by Tchekoff, and the first performance 
of The Black Death, a tragedy of the Orient, by M. E. Lee. 

ae 

The Waterloo Community Drama League, Carl Glick, director, are pro- 
ducing two well-known full-length plays, 477s. Bumpstcad Leigh, by Harry 
James Smith and Lady Frederick by W. S. Maugham. These are to be 
followed by the prize-winners in the Original Play Contest, Zhe China 
Guinea Pig, by Mrs. John Knox, and Home Fires, by John Gwynn. 

a a) 

The Denver Little Theatre Players, Sara Lacy, director, established their 
popularity by turning away a good-sized audience besides the 500 which Wol- 
cott Auditorium held at their first performance this season. The plays, all 
of which were staged by Parke French, were Everybody's Husband, by 
Gilbert Cannan, A Weill-Remembered Voice, by J. M. Barrie, and The Heart 
Shop, alyrical comedy with words and music by Horace Nieman. Plays soon 
to be produced are Food, by De Mille, A Little Supper, by Moeller, No- 
where but in America, by Oscar Wolfe, and The Locked Chest, by Masefield. 

_ 

The Vassar Workshop, one of the most enterprising and constructive of the 
college groups, presented for their November performance, three one-act 
plays, The Gate of Montsalvat, and Not a Man, both by Mary McKittrick, 
and Jezebel, by Dorothy Stockbridge. Not only were the plays the product 
of the Workshop, but all costumes, settings and music, with the exception 
of the Parsifal music adapted by Professor Gow, were the ,work of its 
members. 

vw; 

The East-West Players, Gustav Blum, director, are using some of the 
free nights at the Garden Theatre, now occupied by the Jewish Art Theatre 
(who are doing vitally interesting and artistic work under the direction of 
Emanuel Reicher), to present a series of plays, including 7he Magnanimous 
Lover, by St. John Ervine, Audy Red, by Clarence Stratton, Zhe Little Stone 
House, by George Calderon, and Zhe Love Lotion, a fantasy. 























































he Lonpon for five years wezhad 
been starved of dramatic fare 
and the pressure of the war had 
made us aware as never before of 
what the theatre meant when we 
had it. Those of us who remem- 
bered the Russian Ballet feasted 
on memory unl in the autumn of 
1918 the Ballet returned and could 
find no home except as a turn at 
the Coliseum. We deplored the 
absence of Nijinski until the pro- 
duction of Zhe Good-Humored 
Ladiess howed that choreography 
had advanced and had wona new 
charm for the art. The Ballet was so successful that it was given a 
whole music-hall, all to itself—the Alhambra, where, for three 
months there was held carnival, culminating in the Boutigue Fan- 
tasgue, in the production of which the Russians had joined hands 
with the post-impressionists of Paris. I saw the first and every sub- 
sequent performance, and felt with a sense o! intense relief that 
a sense of humor had been restored to a tortured world. Men and 
women could be allowed once more to smile to themselves, and I 
remember thinking: “If only the Peace Conference could see the 
Boutigue every night!”. . .. The music is made up vi morsels 























composed by Rossini in his long retirement, wi'ty, fantastic in- 
spirations purely melodious. The design of the Ballet has faults. 
Massine’s sense of fun is a trifle heavy and the combination of 
Rossini and Massine could not have been composed without 
Derain, the severe genius humanized by contact with the theatre. 
His designs are flawless and he has an exquisite sense of the 
theatre, every touch, every combination of form and color is in- 
triguing The act-drop isa picture and yet it is more than a picture. 
The young man and the young woman shown on it must surely 
break into action, start dancing, set off on an elopement. The act- 
drop is removed and at once all the promised action is revealed: 
there is a thug, there are dancing dolls, an English family and 
a Russian family bot. seen with witty Parisian eyes, Conach dolls, 
adorable dancers, Can-can dancers, Sicilian dancers, a romance, 
many jokes, a wonderful old shop-keeper and in due course the 
promised elopement, and all the time it is Derain who orchestrates 
the charm of the whole thing. His color is more musical than the 
music, his manipulation of form is more full of dancing than the 
dancing. In fact, the theatre through the happy experiment of 
painting has gained more than through the work of any other artist 
in my recollection. The Boutigue Fantasgue is one of those happy 
accidents that in one stroke dissulve the difficulties of years. Its 
effect upon the public in London is profound, greater still will 
be that upon the artists of all kinds who found in it the soothing 
touch that could charm away the bleak memories of the years 
of darkness. GILBERT CANNAN. 
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Reports from Denver also include some interesting and suggestive pro- 
grams by The Child Players, an organization sponsored by The Denver 
Woman's Club, with such varied offerings as Zhe Tempest and The Silver 
Thread, By Constance D’Arcy Mackay. 


> 


Goucher College, Baltimore, is one of the new candidates for member- 
ship among the workers for the drama, and from the other end of the 
country the University of Utah reports unique success with its playwrfiting 
classes, especially the course in one-act plays under Roland Lewis, author 
of The Technique of the One-Act Play. 

a) 


The Vagabond Players of Baltimore, Helen A. Penniman, director, 
although not yet in the hoped-for new theatre which has been delayed by 
building complications, have entered on a new season with larger quarters, an 
increased membership and an additional group, “The Little Vagabonds,” 
organized for a series of special matinée performances. The first Vagabond 
program this season was Lover's Logic, by H. A. F. Pepniman; 7he Brother- 
hood of Man, by Robert Garland ; The Florist Shop, by Winifred Hawkridge 


> 


The Pasadena Community Playhouse Association, who build their pro 
grams on the theory that nothing is too good for the amateurs, announce this 
program for the year: Zhe Rivals; The Little Princess; The Message from 
Mars, The Tempest; Father and the Boys; Trelawney of the Wells; The 
Master of Shadows, by Sybil E. Jones; Bunty Pulls the Strings; Tartuffe. 
Not counting that a fair year’s product, the Association is developing the 
community open forum and adding a children’s branch of the playhouse 
work. Gilmor Brown is the director and Sybil E. Jones will be in charge 
of the children’s work. 













































a) 


The Players Club of San Francisco celebrated their eighth birthday by 
opening a new theatre with William Rainey in //am/et and followed that 
production with three one-act plays of quality: Behind a Watteau Picture, 

i by Robert Emmons Rogers; -verybody’s Husband, by Gilbert Cannan, and 
The Locked Chest, by Masefield. 


The Montclair Plavers began their season in November with Zhe 7urtle 
Dove, by Margaret Scott Oliver; Zhe Monkey's Paw, by Louis N. Parker; 
Rosalind. by |}. M. Barrie. Frank Stout did the decorations for all the 
plays, which were produced under the general direction of the management 
committee. 













a) 


The Story Book Playroom, under the direction of Letitia V. Barnum and 
Josephine Clement, seems, if the performances are really as fascinating as the 
programs sound, to have started on a distinctly dangerous career, a career 
dangerous to any parent who does not take his Chicago children by the hand 
and go “down the broad street by the lakes and three-doors past the sign- 
post that reads ‘Van Buren.’”’ 


De 
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PLAYS BY JACINTO BENAVENTE. SECOND SERIES. Translated by John 
Garrett Underhill. The four plays in this volume do not raise one’s estimate 
of Benavente as a dramatist. Perhaps it is too much to expect that any of 
them should compare with either 7he Bonds of /nterest or La Malquerida 
in the first series translated by Dr. Underhill in 1917; but it is unfortunate 
that this second series should fall so far below the level of the first. The 
reading of these four plays leaves one rather puzzled and irritated. 
No Smoking, a satiric sketch the scene of which is laid on a railway train, 
may be passed without comment. /rincess Bebe shows individuality in 
revolt against the tyranny of tradition. The princess deserts her royal 
husband and marries his secretary ; and her cousin Prince Stephen, in the 
same spirit, marries a music-hall singer. Both hope to find, away from the 
court, in associating with the people, the true democracy and appreciation 
for personal worth which they never found in the imperial court. They are 
disillusioned ; Bebe finds that her husband married her on account of her 
rank, and that he is disgusted when she disregards it; and Stephen has the 
same experience with his wife. The royal cousins end by falling in love 
with each other. Several delightful comedy situations and much satire and 
sense save the play from dullness. Zhe Governor's Wife moves among. 
the cliques and jealousies of a provincial Spanish city. From the crowded 
canvas emerge two figures, the governor, uxorious and complacent to the 
point of folly, and his unfaithful wife who makes him do as she likes in all 
matters. They cannot, however, make a play any more than can that other 
couple — the fascinating but faithless husband and the almost incredible 
Griselda of a wife who are the principal figures in Au/‘umnal Roses. 

For various reasons these plays are hard to read. Benavente likes a play 
crowded with people—too many of them for peace. His lists of dramatis 
persona do not say who and what these people are, and it takes a provok- 
ingly long time to find out. He likes to build up his scene carefully, with 
many strokes ; his characters emerge slowly from the confusing crowd ; his 
story unfolds itself by slow degrees. His first acts are merely preliminary. 
There is a great deal of talk, all of which doubtless helps to create the 
milieu, but much of which, for want of a clue, seems meaningless. Benavente 
likes to make several characters talk at once, or in snatches, in the ensemble 
scenes which he especially affects. Even when the action finally shapes 
itself it is always subordinate to the talk. The plot, such as it is, is composed of 
many minor stories, and yet very little ever happens. Benavente seems to 
wish to produce, with his crowded mise-en-scene, his confusion and com- 
plexity, his variety of interests, something of the impression of real life ; but 
the qualities of vitality and vigor are gained at too great expense. For all 
this, the plays are worth reading, if only for their abundance of wit and 
wisdom, their sane and shrewd criticism of life—enough to furnish forth 
abundantly a multitude of lesser dramatists. Such gold, even though 
alloyed, certainly justifies the translation of the plays, and repays the care 
and intelligence with which the translator has done his work. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


THE MOON OF THE CARIBBEES, by Eugene O’Neill. Of all the American 
writers of one-act plays none has succeeded better than Eugene O'Neill in 
telling a complete and convincing story, developed through character and 
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action, suited to the size of his canvas and the time allotted to him for per. 
formance. Noone, in other words, has more completely mastered the technique 
of the one-act play. Yet a good technique is the least of the virtues of these 
straight-driving plays of the sea, which read as well as they act. Bound East 
Sor Cardiff, The Long Way Home, /le,/n the Zone, bring the smell of salt to the 
library as they do to the stage. They are a welcome addition to American 
dramatic literature. They are bread and wine to the Little Theatres in search 
of material. (New York: Boni and Livright.) 


THE PATH OF THE MODERN RUSSIAN STAGE AND OTHER Essays, by 
Alexander Bakshy. At the beginning of this book the author confesses 
himself an “ outsider” who looks into the theatre and judges its activities 
theoretically ; and his theories, or the terms in which he expresses them, are 
not always clean cut and understandable. But after discounting these diff. 
culties of reading, one finds the volume a mine of interest and information for 
those who are not afraid to use their intelligence in connection with things 
dramatic. There are seven chapters which discuss the historical background 
and recent achievements of such playhouses as the Moscow Art Theatre 
and Kommissarzhevsky’s Theatre at Petrograd, and the methods of such 
artists as Meyerhold, Stanislavsky, and Evreinov. For the general reader 
these will prove by far the most valuable portion of the book. The three 
deeply conceived chapters grouped under the title “ Living Space and the 
Theatre” offer much thought-provoking comment on such subjects as pre- 
sentation vs. representation, continuity and discontinuity, theatrical reality, 
objective and subjective unity, and monodrama ; but even a second reading 
leaves us with only a hazy conception of “ objective illusionism” and “the 
illusory world realistically discontinuous.” By contrast with other chapters, 
the “Note on Mr. Gordon Craig's Theories” seems superficial and hope- 
lessly inadequate. The final chapter, “Kinematograph as Art,” is like 
wise elementary and unsatisfying. Yet no one who pretends to be a thorough 
student of the modern theatre can afford to overlook the book as a whole, 
and we shall await the more mature work of Alexander Bakshy with antic- 
ipation. A word should be added in praise of the well-chosen illustrations 
which bring out pictorially several of the author's points about new and old 
methods of staging. (Boston: John W. Luce and Company.) 


HEARTBREAK House, GREAT CATHERINE, AND PLAYLETS OF THE 
Wak, by George Bernard Shaw. There was a time when Shaw’s plays 
meant something without his prefaces, however illuminating may have been 
his prefaces as comments on his plays. Heartbreak House is a play that 
suggests nothing without the preface, and very little with it. It is without 
form and void. What does it all mean? Why these unnatural, neurastheni¢ 
men and women, falling in love constantly and indiscriminately, uttering 
piffle about nothing in particular, the men getting their feelings hurt and crying 
like babies, the women babbling inconsequently? In an English country 
house are gathered, for no particular season, several women of various types, 
a man about town, a futile reformer, a professional liar and lady-killer,a 
business man, and a burglar, the whole presided over by a superannuated 
sea captain of unspeakable past and of amazing aptitudes. To say the play 
lacks action is besides the point; Getting Married \acks action, but is de 
lightful ; but to say that the very talk is pointless, that it gets nowhere, that 
the characters are mere extravagances, that the reader wanders in a maz 
compounded of perplexity and exasperation, is to bring a serious charge. 
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Design by Robert Edmond Jones for The Birthday of the 
Infanta, as produced by the Chicago Opera Association. 











Designs tor the new Everyman Theatre to be built in 
London (see page 72). Above is a section model of the 
auditorium interior. Below is a model of the main facade. 


The restrained decoration and the auditorium slope should 
be studied in connection with Mr. Pichel’s article else- 
where in this issue. Designed by Norman Maedermott. 
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Here and there are gleams of wit, satire, and sense, that but serve to make 
the darkness visible. If this be a picture of “cultured, leisure Europe be- 
fore the war”!—Though most of the preface has nothing to do with the 

y, it contains some very well-spoken truths, particularly about the theatre. 

The best thing in the book is 7he Great Catherine,“ of the stage, stagey,” 
as Shaw terms it, but as good of its kind as anything on the modern stage. 
O'Flaherty, V. C.,is delicious if unconvincing. The /uca of Perusalem is 
rather dreary; Augustus Does His Bit and Annajanska, the Bolshevik 
Empress, should never have been printed. Altogether the volume is dis- 
tressingly poor work—for Shaw. It contains little of the wit and wisdom, 
satire and epigram, shrewd criticism of life, and sheer fun that have make 
him famous. (New York: Brentano’s.) 





REPRESENTATIVE ONE-ACT PLAYS BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. Selected 
and edited by Margaret Gardner Mayorga. Twenty-four one-act plays by 
American authors, all of which have been produced in the Little Theatres 
of the country and which represent the various types of drama that make 
up the successful programs in the experimental playhouses should, when 
bound together, find a ready welcome if the audience for the ‘new move- 
ment’ is as large and as eager as it is generally supposed to be. And the 
fact that Miss Mayorga’s collection has gone into its second printing almost 
before the ink on the first edition was dry is proof that the audience is at 
hand, and readily responsive. It goes without saying that the plays included 
in the volume are of uneven merit, that most of them are second-rate, and 
some of them hardly that. And yet the volume is an inspiration to those 
who are working in the new theatre, for, from beginning to end, there is 
astriking evidence that an American drama is growing up with a tradition that 
is not born of Broadway, and is not aware of its trickery, its conventions, 
and its unreal reality. Whatever these plays lack in accomplishment they 
supply in hope ; there is hardly one of the twenty-four that does not promise 
something better for its author. With few exceptions, moreover, the plays 
are actable and adapted to representation before an audience. (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Co.) , 


THE SOCIAL PLAYS OF ARTHUR WING PINERO, VOLUME III. Edited by 
Clayton Hamilton. In this third volume of the “ Library Edition” of Pinero 
two of his weakest serious plays are curiously placed side by side, as if the 
editor intended to illustrate the playwright’s faults rather than his virtues. The 
artificiality and theatricality of Letty tend, by cumulative strain, to empha- 
size the unreality and forced light-and-shade of AH/és House in Order. In 
subject-matter both plays are typically of Pinero, and therefore novelistically 
interesting. But the dramatic crafstmanship is far below his usual high 
level; and other qualities that might redeem the composition — imagination, 
literary value, stimulus to thought—are largely lacking. Practical acting 
value they have, and an intriguing manner of telling a common-place story ; 
but for the rest—well, that’s why Pinero is never mentioned among the 
modern English dramatists. Clayton Hamilton’s introduction and critical 
prefaces are model analytical commentaries, and one wishes that other con- 
temporary playwrights might be as intelligently edited for the reading public. 
Fora standard edition, however, the proofreading appears to have been done 
remarkably badly. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company.) 


THe KINGDOM OF THE CHILD, by Alice Minnie Herts Heniger. In this 
book Mrs. Heniger throws new side-lights on the subject of the dramatic in- 
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stinct as it influences the life of the child. As one of the originators of the 
Children’s Theatre, which Mark Twain sponsored, and as lecturer, in the field 
of child psychology, Mrs. Heniger has been able to observe first-hand, and 
to put her theories into practice. Dean Hall, who introduces the present vol. 
ume, reaches the heart of Mrs. Heniger’s work when he says that “ her idea wag 
the sound and insightful one that in each child slumbered the possibilities, 
not only of all the experience, but of all the vital and imaginative power of 
the race, and to develop this before the ‘shades of the prison-house’ closed 
in and advancing adulthood brought its inevitable limitations and speciali- 
zations was her leading idea.” This is still Mrs. Heniger’s"idea, and, in 
The Kingdom of the Child, she speaks to teacher and parent, emphasizing 
the creative instinct in education, and in the cultural life of adolescence, 
Her philosophy is sane, her advice sound and practical. In play and ip 
story-telling, for the illumination of the study of history and for making more 
living the vital in literature, her utilization of the dramatic instinct, as an 
educational implement, has had some surprising results. Statements of what 
these results are and how they have been accomplished, serve to make of 
The Kingdom of the Child an excellent human document.! (New_York: E, 
P. Dutton and Company.) 





MoRE PORTMANTEAU PLAYS, by Stuart Walker. The three plays in this 
volume are familiar to the playgoing public. 7he Lady of the Weeping 
Willow Tree is a fantasy in three acts, founded upon a Japanese legend 
about a childless old woman who finds a daughter, loses her, and at last finds 
her again and forever. The triumph is that of love and faith over selfish. 
ness and doubt. The human sentiment of the play is true and moving, and 
there are passages of considerable poetic feeling, and a very good first act. 
The same may be said for Jonathan Makes a Wish, a supposedly realistic 
play embodying the idea that youth should develop its individuality un- 
hindered by the tyranny of the prepossessions and prejudices of its elders, 
The play would in fact gain by condensation into one act. Zhe Very Naked 
Boy is a brief humorous interlude. The introduction to the volume, by 
Edward Hale Bierstadt, gives a history of the repertory theatre in New 
York, thus bringing together some interesting and valuable data. (Cin- 
cinnati: Stewart and Kidd Company.) 


THE GIBSON UPRIGHT, by Booth Tarkington and Harry Leon Wilson. 
You may take this play asa piece of serious social criticism or simply as 
high comedy ; however you take it, you find it amusing and thought pro- 
voking, and whether you are a “red” or a conservative you must acknowl 
edge that the thing is well done. Andrew Gibson is a young manufacturer 
who through years of intelligent toil has made the Gibson Piano Worksa 
paying business. His secretary is Nora Gorodna, a brilliant and fascinating 
communist. They love each other, but are at odds, naturally, over the 
ecomomic situation of the works— Nora believing that the workers should 
own and run the works and Andrew convinced that he has a right to his 
own property. At last, Andrew, unable to meet the incessant demands of 
his workmen, gives the plant to them outright, and withdraws absolutely. 
Within six months they have ruined the works, and call upon Andrew to save 
the situation. Having convinced them of their inability to run the plant An- 
drew takes it back, amid general rejoicing. But this is not all—the play ends 
with an ironic situation that you must find out for yourself. Here is a vital 
economic question treated humorously yet with considerable suggestion of 
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truth. The characters are admirably portrayed ; the dialogue fits the charac- 
tersand the situations, and is at times highly amusing ; the techniqne is adroit. 
The play should act well. (New York: Doubleday, Page and Co.) 


Dr. JONATHAN, by Winston Churchill. This play is another illustration 
of the well-known fact that a good novelist may be a poor playwright. Dr. 
Jonathan is commonplace in ideas and characterization and worse than 
commonplace in technique and style. It is a play that shows the new 
forces of industrial dcmocracy coming into action during the war, and isa 
frank plea for sympathy and codperation between labor and capital. The 
theme is fine and true, if not startlingly original, but it is poorly handled. 
(New York: The Macmillan Co.) 


ALLISON -MAKES Hay, by Theresa Helburn. Although most of us 
were too weary and too absorbed to notice the comedy in certain aspects of 
war-time life while the war lasted, the comedy was no less there. One 
phase of it is well and happily illustrated in this three-act comedy of conser- 
vation, which was produced in New York under the title of Crops and Crop- 
pers and which reads, and would no doubt play, quite as well to-day with the 
H.C. of L. as a background. (Boston: Walter H. Baker and Co.) 


DaILy BREAD; A WINDOW TO THE SOUTH; THE LEAN YEARS. One- 
act plays by Mary Katharine Reely. Although all of these plays suffer from 
the fault of letting words take the place of action, which is usually the sign of 
the amateur, they show an unusual sense of the dramatic in simple character 
and commonplace situation. Of the three, 4 Wéindow to the South, with 
its picture of the killing monotony of the farm, is the most actable and is better 
than many of its kind which are often acted. Miss Reely’s work will bear 
watching. (New York: H. W. Wilson Co.) 


PLAYS AND BOOKS OF THE LITTLE THEATRE. Edited by Frank Shay. 
Although‘it seems impossible to appease the hunger of the Little Theatre 
groups for new plays, new lists, new books about the theatre, yet Frank 
Shay's list of more than a thousand titles should do something to curtail the 
appetite for a while, at least. Mr Shay’s list does not pretend to be complete ; 
it has, instead, the advantage of Mr. Shay’s point of view, developed from 
long experience with Little Theatres, as to what is suited to the purppose. 
(New York: Theatre Crafts Exchange.) 


THE CHANGING DRAMA, by Archibald Henderson. Second edition. 
Since this book was first published, five years ago, it has taken its place 
among the more important critical studies of contemporary drama. This 
second edition contains no new matter, yet five years of change have not in- 
validated the book, and a new edition is to be welcomed. (Cincinnati: 
Stewart and Kidd Company.) 


StTaGE SETTINGS. A list of references to illustrations since 1900 in the 
New York Public Library. Compiled by William Burt Gamble. A most 
valuable pamphlet for all students and lovers of the modern scenic art, which 
has escaped proper notice these two years. In its 2000 references Mr. Gamble 
indexed, under the titles of practically all the important plays produced in 
England, France, Germany, Russia and the United States since 1917, photo- 
graphs and sketches of scenes and costumes reproduced in magazines or 
books. An index of artists makes it possible to locate sixteen reproductions 
of designs by Ernst Stern (many in color), eight by Walser, fifteen by Ronsin, 
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thirteen by Golovine, and so or. Many of the rarer publications and books 
are only obtainable in large libraries such as the New York or Boston insti. 
tutions, but the great mass of magazines listed should be found in any 
good-sized library. The list is most thorough and elaborate. It repre 
sents painstaking and affectionate research. (New York: Public Library) 


THE THEATRE—ADVANCING, by Edward Gordon Craig. Curiously 
enough, in view of the burden of argument against Gordon Craig, the out 
standing virtue of this book is its sanity. Again and again the reader js 
struck by Craig’s firm grasp of the fundamental values of the stage, his 
clear perspective on the theatre in relation to life, and (in the light of that 
perspective) the normality and justice of his plea for a new, dignified, 
“durable,” and typically theatrical art. There is little that is new in the 
volume ; most of the forty-five articles and sketches can be found in more 
or less exact duplication in the files of 7e Mask—although they gain much 
of clarity and purpose in consecutive reading. Nor are there in the book 
many ideas that have not been set forth, perhaps more brilliantly, in his two 
earlier books. It will therefore prove less stimulating and interesting to 
many an artist and student, but it is none the less a wise “follow-up” of the 
more cryptic early books. It is in a sense a settling of his ideas, a gathering- 
up of loose ends, and a reaffirmation of faith. Of the ideas that are iterated, 
these are the chief: that the theatre must be primarily a place of vision, not 
words—no longer a medium enslaved to the playwright and the amusement- 
vender ; that movement must take its place as one of the primary sources of 
beauty in the theatre; that knowledge and experience of the old playhouse 
afford the only safe starting-point toward a new; that the scene (and all else 
on the stage) must serve to “liberate the actor”; and much about the 
wastefulness of the existing theatre, the unnaturalness of the natural on the 
stage, the utility of the mask and the marionette, the need for unselfishness, 
and the preciousness of imagination. These have become more or less the 
‘new movement’ in the last ten years, but no one else puts the theories 
into words quite so stimulating as Craig. As one reads through the pages, 
too, there are continual glimpses into that higher region whence will come 
a rarer art in which love and silence and movement and ecstacy will have so 
great a part. One may ask, then, is it true that Craig has written a book 
that is neither irritating nor puzzling—without the old joyous perverseness? 
On the contrary, his utterly immaterial, medieval and inexplicable attitude 
toward woman in the theatre tempts quick answer. But, after all, it is use 
less to count a master’s nods when one might better be pointing out that in 
general he is the most wide-awake and inspiring leader in the theatre of to 
day. It is enough that in this book Gordon Craig comes back, leaps the 
whole barrier of objections, questionings, and “ Impractical!” which had 
been raised by a horde of “ practical’ workers and routine critics, and pro 
ceeds to strengthen his position as the most brilliant thinker and the most 
vigorous explorer in the direction of a true art of the stage. (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Co.) | 


NAPOLEON, by Herbert Trench. America’s knowledge of Herbert 
Trenchfis limited. A few know him as the man -who began a repertory 
venture at the Haymarket, London, only to see it succumb after a season 
that included the importation of 7Ae Blue Bird. \f an American publisher 
is found for Napoleon, America will discover that Mr. Trench is a writer 
who handles historic figures with more than the common facility of Eng 
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land’s playwrights, feels keenly the place of the philosophic on the stage and 
very certainly succeeds in establishing this rare thing upon the printed page. 
Napoleon is a play in which an emperor figures as the target at which the 
hero, a young Englishman (running the blockade of France at the time that 
Bonaparte plans his invasion of England) aims a brilliant plea for peace 
and democracy—a peace directed by the guiding and self-immolating hand of 
the Corsican. The characterization of Napoleon is sure and clear. The 
adventures leading to the plea are interesting. The plea itself lifts into a 
sort of mystic, and ecstatic verse. But the unity, the constant direction, of 
the play remain to be proved, perhaps in actual production. (London: Ox- 
ford University Press.) 
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The Plays and Books of the Little Theatres 


A compilation of the available one-act plays suitable for 
production by amateur and little theatre groups, $1.00 net 


SOME NOTABLE PLAYS 
Suppressed Desires, by George Cram Cook & Susan Glaspell .50 


Black ’Ell, by Miles Malleson ......2.2..2... 35 
Gommeee, by Pendleton Kime . . . . . 1... sw tw te eee 3 
The People and Close the Book, by Susan Glaspell . . .59 
Another Way Out, by Lawrence Langner. . . . . . . 35 
The Last Straw, by Bosworth Crocker... .... 35 
Before Breakfast, by Eugene O'Neill . . . 2... . 1% 
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** Personally we prefer our one-a@ plays in the little paper covers, such as Frank Shay 
from time to time publishes. Some of the piquancy of the one-a&? play and the Little 
Theatre is thus carried over to the printed form.’’—-N. P. D. in The Globe, N.Y. 
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The DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


7 East 42 St., New York City 


For PLAYS and BOOKS 
ABOUT the THEATRE 


Plays for Reading, Act- | Books About Scenery, 
ing, Studying, Patriotic | Costumes, Stage Dec- 
Plays, Pageants, Etc. oration, Acting, Etc. 


The Drama Book Shop announces that it has secured the 
American agency This illustrated bi- 
for the British D R A M A monthly publication 
of the British Drama League treats the same interests in Eu- 


rope as does the THEATRE ARTS MaGaziIneE in America, 
Among the contributors to the first two issues are: 


Sir Frank Benson Granville Barker William Archer 
Martin Harvey Frank Swinnerton Montrose]. Moses 
Single issues 70 cents Subscriptions in the 
July and Oétober available United States, $3.25 
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A more fascinating story has never been told, 
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